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PREFACE 



The Liberal Party has j 
poUs. Yet DO sane msn c 



i met with a signal defeat at the 
I suppose that this defeat has set 
at rest for ever the controversy abont the House of Lords, 
about Disestablishment, or on any other of tbc subjects which 
the Liberal leaders presented to the judgment of the electors. 
It cannot be doubted that the time will come when ParKameot 
will again deal with all these questions. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the Liberal Party should think 
carefully over its position with regard to thenif Not, indeed, 
that any defeat whatever should make the party swerve, even 
in the smallest measure, from its principles. It would be belter 
that Liberals should remain out of office for fifty years, than 
that they should, for example, abandon the policy of Irish 
Home Rule. And, above all, the Liberal Party must never 
shrink back from the open avowal, which it has made all through 
the days of Mr. Gladstone's leadership, of the doctrine that in 
politics considerations of Right and "Wrong are to be regarded 
as supreme, and higher than all consideraCiDns, not only of 
commercial prosperity, but even of national safety. There are 
those who say that the moral and reliyious character, whidi — 
as the Doily Chronicle has well remarked— belongs to the 
later propaganda of Liberalism, has been the chief cause of the 
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party's losses. There seems no reason for believing that the 
majority of Liberals will adopt this view. On the contrary, it 
may reasonably be hoped that they will always recognise that 
the chief strength of Liberalism lies in its power to appeal to 
the religious convictions of liberal-minded Christians. There are, 
however, many minor matters upon which Liberals may without 
inconsistency change their opinions. It seems safe to prophesy 
that the party when it returns to power will not be less Socialistic 
than it is now; if, indeed, it has not left behind for good the 
whole of that system of Individualist doctrine which — though, 
no doubt, it helped to carry many important pieces of Liberal 
legislation — is, after all, but a theoretical excrescence of Liberalism, 
and not an essential part of it. It is, therefore, worth while 
to consider what application Socialistic principles may have to 
specifically social — ^as distinct from economic — problems. How, 
for example, do these principles bear on the questions of a 
Peerage and an Established Church? 

The chief value of any such argument as that which is here 
attempted on the subject of social equality must be due to its 
shewing that the reasons commonly urged against the possibility 
of a general equality of all classes in society prove too much — 
prove, namely, the impossibility, for any class, of that kind of 
equality which, in spite of very great differences in wealth, 
birth, and intelligence, does actually exist in the upper class at 
the present time. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

We have become so much accustomed to draw 
L sharp distinctions between the Hebraic and the 
' Hellenic elements in modem thought, that it may 
, at first sight seem strange to associate such a 
, manifestly Hebrew force as the Nonconformist 
Conscience with the Greek theory of the State 
or of anything else. It is, however, the purpose 
I of these pages, in the first place to maintain that 
' the famous pronouncement of the English Dis- 
senters on the subject of Mr. Pamell's leadership 
contained in embryo a theory of the State's 
function which cannot in its main outlines be 
distinguished from those which were held by 
Aristode and Plato; and, secondly, to indicate 
. some of the ways in which this Hellenic theory 
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may be applied to the solution of certain modem 
problems. 

The words "Nonconformist Conscience" have 
contracted a special meaning. They are not used 
indiscriminately about all subjects upon which 
Nonconformists happen to have conscientious con- 
victions. We use the phrase when we arc speak- 
ing- of the Nonconformists' demand for purity of 
life in public men, for municipal -regulation of 
music-halls, or for vigorous administration in 
the local government of London ; but we seldom 
or never say that it is the Nonconformist Con- 
science which demands the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church, although the majority 
of Nonconformists conscientiously believe that this 
measure is a strict requirement of justice. In fact, 
the use of the phrase has come to be confined 
to those subjects upon which the leading Non- 
conformists of to-day have deserted the Indivi- 
dualist doctrines of old-fashioned Nonconformity, 
and have adopted views which are closely allied 
to Socialism. 

The two great rival theories of the Function 
of the State are the theory which was for so 
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I many years dominant in England — which may for 
Lvenience be called the Individualist Theory — , 
and' the theory which is stated most fully and 
powerfully by the Greek philosophers — which we 
may call the Socialist Theory. The Individualist 
Theory regards the State as a purely utilitarian 

I institution, a mere means to an end. It teaches 

■ that people live in communities and become 
fellow- citizens solely for mutual advantage's sake. 
It represents the State as existing mainly for the 
protection of property and personal liberty, and 
as having therefore no concern with the private 
life and character of the citizen except in so far 
as these may make him dangerous to the material 
welfare of his neighbour. According to this view, 
if the State spends money on education, it must 
defend its action not on the high ground that 
education is valuable as moral training, but on 
le such lower ground as that it is preventive 

\ of crime. 

The Grreek theory, on the other hand, though 

I it likewise regards the State as a means to certain 

I ends, regards it as something more besides. 

I According to the Greeks, fellow-citizenship is an 



end in itself, and of value on its own account" 

just as friendship is; and the State has a directly 
moral function, being " a"n association for the sake 
of the Good " (•) and "for right living's sake " — 
in a word, the organ of our corporate moral life. 
The business of Politic (*), the statesman's science, 
is, according to Aristotle, to lay down laws for 
all departments of human life, social, civil, domestic 
and personal. It is the practical Arch-Science, 
having under it all the other sciences which 
concern conduct, not only such sciences as Rhe- 
toric and the Science of War, which are of direct 
usefulness towards the preservation of the commu- 
nity, but also the Science of Morals which deals 
with the private life of the individual. According 
to this theory no department of life is outside 
the scope of Politic; and a healthy state is at 
once the end at which the science aims, and the 
engine by which its decrees are carried out. 



(') See Aristotle's Politics, IV. 3 (4), isgi, a. 18, where it 
is implied that a. perfectly developed state as distinguished from 
the piimitive city described by Socrates, is lou tiuXov ];<^piv 
avtitOTiixoIa; and compare Politics, I. I (2), 1152, b. 30. 

(') NicomacheaD Ethics, 1., I (2). 
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Between these two theories there are some very 
' important differences. In the first place, the 
Individualist Theory makes the \iidest possible 
severance between politics and social life. Many 
an immoral man, whom we should refuse to 
receive in our own houses, can perform public 
duties faithfully and honestly. The Individualists, 
therefore, believing that the sole business of politics 
is that of protecting the citizen from material loss, 
will argue that so long as a man's immorality is 
not such as to prevent our trusting him to do 
the work which we require of him, it ought not 
to debar him from any political position. We 
must distinguish, they will say, between the differ- 
ent capacities in which a man may act; so that 
in our estimation of him in his public capacity 
- no account ought to be had of what he does in 
I his purely private capacity, the rules of social life, 
Lwhich compel us to exclude from our company 
P^e notorious evil liver, having no proper appli- 
I cation to politics. 

The Greek view is utterly opposed to the drawing 
I of any such broad line of severance between public 
Kand private life. It puts all departments of life 
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into the closest connexion, treating them all, as 
we have seen, as the objects of one single science. 
Lightly to split a man up into a number of 
independent capacities is contrary to the Greek 
genius, which tends always towards Unification 
where Individualism tends towards Disunification. 
Nothing, for example, could be more at variance 
with the spirit of Aristotle or of Plato than that 
modem doctrine — which may be described perhaps 
as the Bohemian Theory of Society— which is in 
favour of making society as inorganic as possible 
by breaking it up into separate social rings — the 
"artistic world", the "sporting world ", the "dra- 
matic world", the "religious world", and so 
forth — of which each is to consider itself free to 
follow its own inclination independent of the 
judgment of society at large. A Greek would 
have regarded all such Individualism as leading 
directly to the dissolution of the community. 

Secondly, then, while Individualism thus treats 
political relations as being purely relations of 
expediency, the Greek Theory treats them as 
falling into the class of moral relations. This 
difference is of great practical moment. If a 
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relation is a mere relation of expediency, all that 
one party to it can claim of another is that he 
shall fiilfil his bargain. The best example, perhaps, 
that can be found in the whole world, of a purely 
commercial and non-moral relation is that which 
exists between a cabman and his passenger. As 
long as my cabman is doing what I have engaged 
him to do, I have no ground for dismissing him, 
even if I discover that he is the wickedest man 
Avilhin the Four Mile Circle. In the case of a 
moral relation, on the other hand, there is no 
question as to the fulfilment of a contract, but 
there are strict claims of a quite different kind. 
The relation between friend and friend, or between 
father and son, falls into the moral class; and 
here each party has a right to claim of the other 
a certain degree of conformity to the moral law. 
If a son behaves dishonourably, his father has 
a right to break off intimate relations with him on 
that ground alone, quite apart from any question of 
profit and loss. It is of great practical importance, 
then, to decide into which category political rela- 
tions are to be put. If the Individualist is right, 
and political relations are of the non-moral sorti. 
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then, besides being- willing to be led by irarr 
leaders, we must also accept it as a generall 
principle that to take account of the moral conduct 1 
of our fellow- citizen, except so far as it has I 
material consequences, is no part of our political I 
duty. If, however, the Greek theory is right, J 
then the politician, as such, has an interest iaJ 
moral conduct, not only because it leads to theJ 
prosperity of the community, but for its -own | 
sake. No disciple of Aristotle could have admitted | 
for a moment that the consideration of the private I 
life of the citizen fell outside the province of the A 
statesman. 

It is plain that on all these issues the Noncon- 
formist Conscience is on the side of the Greeks. 
It has made the clearest protest against the un- 
natural theory which treats politics as something I 
utterly apart from social life and the main body 
of human interests, and which teaches that what 
a man is in one capacity should have no bearing 
upon our estimation of him in another. The 
Nonconformists declared that political relations J 
must, in some measure at least, submit to the I 
rules of social life, and that they themselves could | 
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never consent to accept as a leader a man whom 
it would not be right for them to meet in society. 
And though they acted simply as politicians — 
not on the ground that they had been personal 
acquaintances of Mr. Pamell, but as members of 
a party with which he was in aUiance — their 
action was nevertheless guided by moral consid- 
erations throughout. It is evident, if we look at 
the matter from the point of view of mere expe- 
diency, that they had nothing to gain and much 
to lose by the course they took. Mr. Pamell 
was a man for whom, in spite of all that had 
happened, they could not but feel profound 
admiration ; and his value to them as an ally was 
as great as it had ever been. The principle, then, 
upon which they acted, was that it is the duty of 
the politician, even when acting in his purely 
political capacity, to concern himself with questions 
of private morality, however much he may stand 
to lose by doing so. 

And this doctrine is the root of the whole 
matter. If once we admit that, apart from any 
question of material loss or gain, the politician 
must see to the carrying out of the Moral Law 
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for morality's own sake, we are led by necessary 

steps to the full acceptance of that broad view 
of the politician's function which was held by 
Aristotle. The Moral Law claims to apply to 
the whole of human conduct. No sphere of action 
lies outside the scope of the laws of right and 
wrong. If, then, the carrying out of the Moral 
Law is to be the politician's supreme concern, so 
that he must aim at bringing about what is right 
simply on the ground of its rightness, then there 
is no kind of human undertaking with regard to 
which he is free from responsibility; he must cast 
his eyes over everything in which mankind en- 
gages; and Aristotle is right in making Politic the! 
Arch-science under which all otherpractical sciences :1 
must fall. And to say that this wide responsibi- 
lity belongs to the politician as such — that is, that | 
it belongs to him in his capacity as servant of I 
the State — is the same thing as saying that it 
belongs to the State itself. 

It is clear that anyone, who accepts this theory j 
of the State's function, is bound in consistency 
to demand that the State shall take measures ] 
towards acknowledging its obligations openly, i 
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He will not necessarily ask, as the extreme 
Socialist does, that the State should take into its 
own hands all the means of production and dis- 
tribution. Nor need he wish that every detail of 
our lives should be under the supervision of a 
public official. There are some matters with 
regard to which the State will best meet its 
responsibility by leaving them in the main to the 
control of private individuals, and taking official 
action at such times only as this is manifestly 
required. Where the line is to be drawn between 
what is left to the individual and what is ordered 
by the State, will best be decided by considering 
each particular case as it arises. But some people 
have taught that in certain spheres of action the 
State, even if it could interpose with good effect, 
ought to refuse to do so, on the ground that 
such interposition is entirely beside the purpose 
for which a State exists. With this opinion those 
who believe in the moral function of the State 
must totally disagree. If the State exists " for 
the sake of the good", then no good thing which 
it is in its power to do can be beyond its proper 
province. The natural means by which the State 
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will express its acceptance of this wide responsi- 
bility is to give some official sign of recognition 
to eacli one of the great divisions into which the 
legitimate interests of humanity are commonly 
regarded as falling— Art, Science, Social Life, 
Sport, Commerce, Religion, and so forth. The Non- 
conformists' theory of the State, then, will lead us 
to demand, not necessarily the full State-regulation, 
but certainly the clear State-recognition, of every 
healthy department of human activity. The 
methods by which such State -recognition is given 
will be discussed in the following Chapters. 

It may be objected that this conclusion will 
not be one which Nonconformists will be eager - 
to accept, even though it may be a fair deduction 
from their own premisses. It is true, no doubt, 
that there have been times when they have keenly 
resented the interference of the State in their 
concerns. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that there is a great difference between the views 
of the older and younger generations of Noncon- 
formists on this subject. In almost every section 
of society it would seem to be the case that, 
while the great majority of the elder generation 
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are Individualists, a very large proportion 
of the younger people are calling themselves 
Socialists, And it is probable that in the Noncon- 
formist Churches the separation between old and 
young is wider than elsewhere. This particular 
doctrine, however, of the far-reaching moral 
responsibility of the State is not wholly out of 
accord with the opinions even of the elder Noncon- 
formity, It has been in a measure recognised in 
the protest which, before the present tendency 
towards Socialism had set in, the Nonconformists, 
in common with the rest of the religious world, 
have made against all plans for the State-regulation 
of Vice.- However strong a case the support- 
ers of such methods have been able to make out (') 

(') May it not be worth while to ask, by the way, whether 
there is good ground for the assumptioa, which is gecerally made, 
that it is impossible, without committing the Stale to a toleralioD 
of vice, to cliect the evils which it is sought to remedy by 
these methods? Does it pass the wit of maa to frame a law 
which should bring severe punishmeDt upoQ those whose vidous 
practices aie such as must directly lead to the spread of evils of 
that kind, but which at the same time should not give even the 
appearance of sanction to vice practised under less dangerous 
conditions ? 
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the answer of the religious world has always 
been that we ought to endure any evils whatsb- 
ever rather than allow the State to give countenance 1 
to vicious living, and to an institution which has 
no moral right to exist. Such a principle implies 
that the State has a moral responsibility similar 
to that of an individual. If the State were a j 
mere machine working for our material well-being, 
then its sole concern in this matter would be to \ 
guard the public health. To say that it must at j 
all costs refuse to give its approval to what is 
contrary to the Moral Law implies that it is i 
something more than a macWne, And it is hardly 
possible that anyone who has arrived at this point * 
can be contented to stop there. If the State has ' 
moral responsibilities, these cannot be of a purely J 
negative kind. If it is bound to withhold its ] 
approval from an institution which the Moral Law 1 
condemns, it is difficult to see upon what ground 
we can deny that it is equally bound to accord ] 
its approval to all those institutions which the | 
Moral Law prescribes and enjoins as necessary I 
to a healthy and fully developed community. 
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It will be seen, then, that the Aristotelian 
Theory of the State has closer affinities with the 
principles of the Nonconformist Conscience than 
might at first sight have been thought: and that 
consequently a man need not be regarded as a 
mere visionary if he ventures to hope that the 
Nonconformists may be willing to follow the 
lead of Aristotle, and to rise to something that 
more nearly approaches the thoroughness of 
Greek Socialism than does anything to which 
they have attained as yet. It is certainly not to 
be wished that, in becoming Socialists in their 
political views, they should cease to be the cham- 
pions of that stem Individualism in personal 
religion which has been the special mark of Pro- 
testants. It is generally conceded that the noblest 
of human functions is the right exercise of Free 
Will, and since this of necessity belongs purely 
to the individual, it seems reasonable that we 
should still claim to be Individualists in the 
highest matters of all. But, while granting this, 
we may nevertheless allow that the State has 
moral obligations just as much as the individual 
has, and that these compel it, not merely to dis- 
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countenance immorality, but also to work for them 
active fulfilment of the Moral Law in all itsM 
branches. This doctrine in its general forntj 
the Nonconformists have already recognised. 1 
It is true that in some of its particular I 
applications it may lead them into unaccustomed J 
positions. Not even his bitterest enemy, how-i 
ever, can accuse the English Dissenter of anyl 
lack of that kind of courage which leads a man I 
to accept to the full the results of a principle of I 
the truth of which he has been convinced. And J 
no one who knows the recent history of Noncon- 
formity will say that Nonconformists have shewn J 
themselves unable to escape from the bondage t 
even of very long-standing prejudices. We have I 
no right, then, to doubt that the Nonconformist I 
Conscience is quite bold enough to follow out! 
its premisses even to the most unwelcome i 
elusions. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND SOCIAL LIFE 



I There is, moreover, a special reason why the 
broad ideal of social life which is set forth by 
Aristotle should be commended to the contem- 
plation of Nonconformists and other Liberals at 
the present time. 

The Socialistic section of the Nonconformists 
is rapidly gathering to itself allies from outside 
the ranks of Nonconformity; and in this way a 
school of thought is being formed, the members 
of which, in spite of many minor differences of 
opinion, are in agreement both in Politics and in 
Religion upon what they would themselves consider 
to be the great fundamental principles. This 

..School may be described, for want of a better 
as the " Daily Chronicle School, " since the 
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most powerful exponent of its teaching is the 
Daily Chronicle newspaper. 

It may be maintained with good reason that 
this newly formed party is one of the healthiest 
of the leavening forces which are at work in our 
modern society. Its members are certainly 
conspicuous among the members of other political 
and religious parties for a generous breadth of view. 
To pick out this school from all others as the 
one which most needs to be brought under the 
broadening influence of Aristotle's social theory 
may seem, therefore, at first sight to be the height 
of absurdity. 

It is probable, however, that most people will, 
on reflection, be wiUing to admit that there is a 
certain defect, common to the great majority of 
Socialistic Nonconformists, and indeed of English 
Socialists in genera!, which is more likely to be 
corrected by continual familiarity with the doctrine 
that State-recognition should be given to all healthy 
departments of human activity than by any other 
means. This defect — which is due to peculiarities 
of temperament and education among those to 
whom Socialist views have commended themselves, 
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and which has clearly no essential connexion with 
their principles — may be roughly described as a 
Puritanical blindness to the value of what Aristotle 
calls Magnificence. The English Socialist, even 
if he is a Nonconformist, is not Puritanical in all 
things. His views on Art and on public amusement 
are sufficiently liberal. He wishes, for example, 
to control the Music Hall and not to suppress 
it. His ideal, however, of social existence falls at 
present far short of that harmonious and well- 
furnished life which is set up as our model in 
the Nicomachean Ethics. In applying Aristotle's 
ideal to our present state of society, we must, of 
course, make due allowance for the necessary 
differences between a Greek City and a Teutonic 
Kingdom. But the ordinary Socialist sets no such 
ideal before himself. There are many things 
needful to a fidl and well-furnished life, as it would 
be conceived by a modern Englishman, upon which 
the Socialist looks coldly. Take, for example. 
Sport, and what we may call-in slightly archaic 
phrase— High Fashion. Mr. Charles Gore (') has 
(') "The Social Doctrine of the Sermon on llie Mount," p. 
13. Pereival & Co. 1893. 
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said that Christians ought to make " a strenuoui 
opposition to the development of luxury, as distinc* 
from knowledge and beauty"; and with this senti-^ 
ment as it stands all right thinking people must 
agree. The danger, however, lies in the manner 
in which the word ' beauty ' will be interpreted. 
Most Socialists, and probably Mr, Gore himself 
among them, will interpret his principle in such 
a sense as to condemn both Fashion and Sport. 
Yet on full consideration of the matter such 
a condemnation can hardly seem reasonable to 
anyone. Sport and Fashion certainly add to the 
richness and variety of life, and may so claim to add 
to its beauty. And indeed what we have to deal 
with is not so much hostility to these pursuits as 
want of interest in them. The Socialist condemns 
them as useless luxury, rather because he has 
himself no sense of their value than because he 
has any active quarrel against them. If it were 
once clearly recognised as the duty of the State 
to decide sharply between the legitimate and the 
illegitimate branches of human activity, there are 
few who would deliberately treat either Sport c 
Fashion as illegitimate. To condemn absolute 
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such an almost universal instinct as the sporting^ 
instinct would be felt to be akin to the fanatical 
puritanism which has in some ages passed a 
similar condemnation upon other of our natural 
passions and appetites. Unless we hold that all 
these are to be defended solely on grounds rf 
utility ('), and refuse to regard them as necessary 
to the ethical completeness of human nature, we 
can hardly fail to perceive that the sporting 
instinct stands on the same ground as others 
which we are not ^\'illing to condemn. We may 
denounce it as bestial; and it is true that it 
belongs to the lower and animal side of us: but 

{') Utilitarian philosophy and Socialism have no natural 
aliioities; and it is worth adding that puritanical narrowness of 
sympathy sits less well upon the Socinli^t than upon aoyoce 
else: since as Socialists we attempt to prescribe the conrae the 
State shall take with regard to the pursuits of our neighbours. 

The argumeot against sport based on the pain inflicted npoo 
animala will be seen to be a weak one, if we consider how 
many more people can gain health and pleasure from the death 
of one Ibi than can gain them from the death, which we all 
approve, of one chicken or turkey. The death of the fox is 
probably the less painfnl of the two, and certainly the less 
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are we to cease to indulge every passion of which*^ 

the same could be said? A similar argument 
may be used agEiinst the total condemnation of 
Fashion. It may fairly be claimed that High 
Fashion, as practised by such a man as Lord 
Chesterfield, has a right to a rank among the 
Fine Arts at least as high as that which we 
assign to the art, let us say, of the Com^die 
Franfaise : and there is no reason why the former, 
any more than the latter, should be regarded as 
necessarily bound up with worldliness, selfishness, or 
pride. It is true that Lord Chesterfield's presenta- 
tion of his ideal reveals in many points the low moral 
tone of its author; but this has no essential con- 
nexion with the ideal itself; and, unless we despise 
the graces of life altogether, we shall be constrained 
to admit that there is a distinct ethical value 
in the exacting standard of good manners which 
this writer sets up. The difference, throughout 
one large sphere of behaviour, between the bearing 
of a Lord Chesterfield on the one hand, and that 
of the majority even of well educated men on the 
other, may be compared to the diiference between 
I the finish, delicacy, and restraint, of a consummate 
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artist and the careless daubing of a vulgar scene- 
painter. However far, then, the greater part of 
fashionable people have at all times fallen short 
of the standard of Lord Chesterfield, it is yet 
hardly likely to be seriously denied, if the matter 
is once fairly faced, that society would be in 
some respects the poorer if the World of Fashion 
ceased absolutely to exist Let us suppose 
even, that we had realised the hopes of the most 
enthusiastic kind of Socialists; that we had been 
able to withdraw our countrymen wholly from 

' the degrading influences of industrial competition; 
that all our workers had been planted out on 
the land and were earning a sufficient livelihood 
by their labour; and moreover that our public 
education had done its work so well that the 
humblest of us could read our Homers and our 
Virgils at our cottage doors at the close of our 
eight hours' toil. Even in such healthy and 

I delightful social circumstances as these, the 
existence of High Society in some form would 
be a gain to the community. In a country where 
no one had command of more than moderate 
resources, we could hardly expect to develop the. 
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consummate man of fashion ; and the extinction ] 
of Fashion would be equivalent, as we have seen, 
to the extinction of one of the Arts. Moreover, I 
if we had no High Society, the several districts J 
of the country would be cut off, far more thaa« 
they now are, from social intercourse i,vith on&« 
another. It was held that the member of a Greek ] 
city ought to be personally acquainted with each J 
■of his fellow- citizens ('). The only appro ximatioatJ 
to such a state of things which is possil 
modern Europe is that everyone should be able, I 
in ordinary circumstances, to get an introduction J 
to any one of his fellow-citizens if he wishes it I 
But if even as much as this is to be attained, ; 
everyone who desires the State to be a trulya 
organic body will wish it may be, therey 
must exist among us some circle of society whici 
is not local or provincial, but central. It is nol 
unreasonable then, to hope that the thoughtful | 
Socialist may be brought to regard High Society 1 
as one of the necessary institutions of a perfect | 
community, — and that, the more clearly he per-] 
ceives it to be the State's duty to give official"! 



(') Politics: Book VH. 
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recognition to all legitimate human pursuits, the 
less he may allow his private narrownesses of 
. taste to warp his social theorj'. 

Meanwhile, however, the lack of interest which 
our most earnest social reformers exhibit towards 
one whole side of human life is a fact to be 
reckoned with. It is a fact, too, of direct prac- 
tical importance at this moment: since it has a 
manifest bearing upon the present controversy- 
concerning the House of Lords. That any sincere 
believer in popular government should be con- 
tented to leave matters as they now stand is, of 
course, not to be expected: and Liberals cannot 
reasonably ask for a less measure of change than 
that the House of Lords shall be deprived of the 
power it now possesses ofthwarting the deliberate 
will of the House of Commons. But many 
Liberals ask for much greater changes than this. 
A member of Her Majesty's late Government 
recently said that it is in his opinion desirable that 
the Sovereign should cease to create new peers. 
Other public speakers often express the same 
sentiment; and it is almost always received with 
cheering. Yet it is open to doubt whether in 



most cases the people who give their assent to 
such proposals know of any harm which the 
mere existence of a Peerage— apart from its 
legislative Powers — can be supposed to do to the 
cause of Liberalism, of Democracy, of Socialism, 
or any other good cause. It is probable that if 
a desire is felt by any large section of the com- 
mimity for the legal abolition of the Peerage, it is 
due much more to a belief that there is nothing 
that can be said in favour of such an institution 
than to a clear conviction that there is anything 
in particular that can be said against it. 



It may, then, be of some service at the present 
time, not merely to appeal to Socialists to broaden 
their views of life in general, but also to shew 
reasons for thinking that the Peerage in particular 
is one of the means by Which, if it is properly 
handled, we can put into practice in modem 
England something of the Socialistic ideal of the 
Greeks: and that consequently it is possible to 
defend, on grounds which Socialists will accept, 
the policy of dealing gently with the House of 
Lords, and making only that necessary amount 
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of change in its constitution which is required for 
the safety of democratic government. If it can 
be shewn that the House of Lords is an institution 
by means of which we are not only able to give 
State-recognition to Social Life but are also able 
in some degree to put Social Life under State 
control ; and moreover that the existence of the 
House of Lords in the past has tended towards 
drawing social and political life closely together, 
and in general, towards preventing society from 
becoming a mere aggregate of isolated groups; 
it ought not in that case to be difficult to persuade 
the Nonconformist Conscience, which has pro- 
tested against the doctrine that Politics and Social 
Life are best kept apart, that the House of Lords 
has performed some services to humanity for 
which it deserves our gratitude; nor ought it to 
be difficult to persuade Socialists of any school 
that, if the attack on the House of Lords is made 
with too great violence, we may some day 
discover that we have thoughtlessly destroyed 
an instrument which in the hands of a Socialistic 
Govemmentmighthave been turned to good account. 
In what way the House of Lords has been a 
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link between the State and Social Life it is not- 
difficult to perceive. The persons who compose 
the House of Lords belong to the class from 
which, whether there were any House of Lords or 
not, our leaders in social life would, as matters 
now stand, be taken. And as long as there exists 
a Peerage recognised by the State, — as long as 
the Head of the State is also the fountain of 
social honour — so long the State will have a 
certain control over the social position of its 
citizens. As things are at present in England, 
the Sovereign exercises a very powerful influence ; 
in this matter. If a man is raised to the Peerage, 
this ensures to him, at least in ordinary circum- 
stances, a certain recognition at the hands of 
Society. And it is clear that the bestowal of 
peerages has had no inconsiderable effect on the i 
social position, not only of individuals, but, through 
them, of whole classes too. There is much less 
separation now than formerly between the Great 
Middle Class and the class which alone was 
dominant in society in earlier days; and no one 
can doubt that this is partly due to the fact that 
the Sovereign has given social recognition to 
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some members of the trading class by putting 
them in the House of Lords. Again, the fact 
that the leaders of the clerical and legal pro- 
fessions and the leading military and naval men 
have their place in the House of Lords has had 
a somewhat similar effect By giving to the 
heads of these professions a clear position in what 
we may most justly call Central Society, we 
keep the professions in touch with the general 
current of social life and with one another. 

All this tends to make High Society a unifying 
agency in social life. The more High Society 
is kept in touch with all departments of life, and 
the more fully all professions and interests are 
represented in it, the greater will be the community 
of thought and manners among the various social 
classes, and the less will it be possible for any 
class to stand entirely apart from others — as in 
.some places the middle class has done^with its 
own ways of thought and speech and its own 
peculiar manners and customs. There is, of 
course, much in social life which must always 
depend upon the private wishes of individuals, 
and which cannot be affected by anything that 
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is done by public authority. But still, unless a 
very marked change comes over English Society, 
or unless there are peculiar circumstances in some 
special case, we may take it as certain that the 
mere fact of being raised to the Peerage will 
always by itself give a man that undisputed 
position in general society which those who have 
received the same honour have been able to claim 
in the past. And so long as the present practice 
is continued of creating new peers under each 
administration, it would seem that the Crown and 
its advisers, if acting with due caution, will be 
able to prevent Society from losing the repre- 
sentative character which it now possesses, and l 
to ensure its continual renewal by the introduction ' 
of new blood. That the political chiefs of f 
nation should have this influence over Society is 
not by any means to be regarded as a matter of 
course. In some countries there are, as everyone I 
knows, aristocracies of birth which at times are 
unwilling to open their doors to nobles of new 
creation. But, fortunately, the kind of pride which 
is responsible for the invention of such a phrase 
as 'noblesse de ghetto' does not seem to be a 
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very great force in any circle of English society. 
It is, on the whole, foreign to our national character. 
We may be pretty sure, then, thai the State will 
be able to maintain its present measure of control 
over social life unless it chooses voluntarily to 
surrender it. 

And is there any good reason why the State 
should abdicate its social authority? 

It may be argued by some people that no 
process of social unification which can be carried 
out by means of the Peerage could ever go far 
enough to satisfy the demands of any whole- 
hearted Socialist ; and that the only effect of such 
methods will be to blind us to the need of more 
thorough-going reform. It will be said that though 
in the ordinary course of events we may reasonably 
hope to see the absorption of the middle class by 
the old upper class proceeding more rapidly in 
the future even than it proceeds at present ('}, 

(') In a ttansUlion of Molifire's Plays made in the last ceatuty, 
Le Bourgeois drn^/Wommi is rendered' The Cil turned Gentleman.' 
The fact that the words could not be translated into modem 
English at ail shews how much &inter is our sense of class 
diatinctioas sow than it was a hundred years ago. 
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yet nothing less than a social revolution can 
have any good effect upon the position of the 
manual labourers who are the largest and most 
important class of all. 

If this opinion is sound, it is clear that the 
objection based upon it is a most serious one. 
Not only every Socialist but every Christian, 
whose Christianity is more than nominal, must feel 
that the utter exclusion from society of the great 
majority of the population is an evil which we 
ought to spare no pains to put an end to. This 
is one of the matters upon which modem Socialism 
must advance beyond the Socialism of the Greeks. 
A Christian cannot be contented, as a Grreek was 
contented, that men who benefit the community 
by their labour should have no share in its social 
life. It is true that many good people — especially 
many good women — dread the results which they 
believe would follow from the levelling of ranks : 
but this feeling is due mainly to confusion of 
thought. Sensitive people who have suffered 
annoyance from the familiarities of vulgar strangers 
fancy that, if we lived under conditions of social 
equality, they would have no protection against 
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such insolence and that we shouid all have to 
sink to the same level of Ul-breeding. Reflection, 
however, would probably convince them that the 
courtesy which makes a man forbear to take 
liberties with those with whom he is not intimately 
acquainted may exist as naturally amid a general 
equality of ranks as under any other social con- 
ditions. And anyone, moreover, who is aware by 
his own experience of the benefits which follow 
from an assured position in society, ought to be 
able to perceive that it is on Christian principles 
a plain duty to extend those beneiits as widely 
as possible. Thus we should, no doubt, have a 
good argument in favour of revolutionary reforms, 
if it were really true that all gentler methods 
must leave the great mass of the people outside 
their scope. 

But is there any reason for thinking that this 
is the case ? It is argued that no social equality 
will be possible between the members of the 
labouring class and of the higher classes, till we 
have done away with the present great inequalities 
in wealth, leisure, education, and security of liveli- 
hood — a work, it is said, which nothing short of 
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an industrial revolution can. accomplish. To J 
this it may be answered, in the first place, J 
that the worst of the disadvantages from which-l 
the labouring class suffers are already being 
removed by the action of the Trades Unions, and 
moreover that it is within the power of the State 
even to give permanence of tenure to the occu- 
pier of land without completely nationalising the 
land or abolishing the landlord. Secondly, it 
should be pointed out that — as experience has 
quite plainly shewn — neither equality of wealth 
nor equality of education are necessary to our 
meeting on equal terms in society. In the upper 
class at any rate, men who stand at the very 
opposite ends of the scale in the matter of 
fortune, or birth, or intelligence, are able to 
meet as equals at the same table, and even to 
marry into one another's families; and not only 
is it considered a point of courtesy to ignore 
in common intercourse these and all similar 
differences, but the practice of treating with 
equal consideration every one whom he meets 
in society is a practice into which the well- 
"bred man falls quite naturally and without effort. 
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Inequalities of wealth or intellect have much less 
to do with social inequality than is commonly 
assumed. The income of the artisan is sometimes 
quite as high as the income of the curate. The 
curate, it is true, cannot make any great figure 
in society; but nevertheless, if the artisan had 
within his reach a position no worse than his, 
some of our social problems would be in a fair 
way towards solution. Again, with regard to 
education, we may be pretty sure that many a 
great lady has held her own in the world with 
no better intellectual equipment than is now 
possessed by hundreds of working men. The 
gradual absorption, then, of the lower class by 
the upper ought not to be regarded as a physical 
impossibility -even in such an industrial state as 
may be attained to without revolution. That there 
are some conditions which a man must fulfil before 
he can be fit for a place in society is not to be 
denied. The first condition is willingness to con- 
form to social laws. Another is the possession of a 
certain un definable quality which in its fullest 
development may be regarded rather as theproduct 
of assured social position than as a condition to 
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enjoying it. It is certain, nevertheless, that i 
the past the upper class has been continually 
added to from below; and there seems to be no 
reason why the same process should not still be 
carried on. 

Why, then, might not the Peerage play the 
same part in raising the position of the labourer 
that it has already played in raising the position 
of the manufacturer? Lord Meath, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century i^) suggests that peerages 
should be conferred upon the leading Nonconformist 
Ministers. For this proposal there is, manifestly, 
much to be said. But there are men who are 
quite as truly the accepted leaders of the labouring 
class as the rich trader and the Nonconformist 
preacher are the accepted leaders of the middle 
class. Is there any intrinsic absurdity in the 
thought of a peerage conferred upon a Labour- 
leader ? 

It may be said that a Labour-leader would not I 

venture to accept a peerage, and that a Minister J 

of the Crown would not venture to offer it to him, I 

from fear that their action should be condemned'! 

(') February 1895, page 202, 
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by public opinion. Some people, no doubt, would 
be ready to assert that to make a labouring man 
a peer could only serve to lower the general 
estimation in which the Peerage is held. There 
is certainly a risk that the Peerage will be brought 
into contempt, whenever peers are made reck- 
lessly, especially if the honour is given in return for 
services which have consisted mainly in subscribing 
money for the needs of a political party. But 
such a case ought not to be compared to that of 
a Labour-leader, whose services are of a kind far 
. more worthy of public recognition. Moreover, 
however high an opinion we may hold of the 
benefits conferred upon the community by private 
wealth, we can hardly deny that it is desirable 
to shew very clearly that the possession of wealth 
ought not to be a general pre-requisite to high 
social position. The great Labour-leader must 
necessarily be a man of some intellectual distinc- 
tion. The example, too, of certain eminent 
ecclesiastics of past days proves that men of low 
birth are not always destitute of the gifts which 
belong to the social, as distinct from the political, 
leader. If we say, then, that Labour-leaders as 
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a class are unfit to be made peers, it is hard to ' 
see upon what we can base this assertion except 
upon the mere fact that they are poor. It may 
be maintained, perhaps, that the labouring class 
itself would be displeased at seeing its leaders 
receive such an unaccustomed honour, that it 
would be felt that for a labourer to take a peerage 
was equivalent to his taking a bribe from the 
Government to desert the cause of the people, 
and so forth. Such a sentiment, however, could 
only be expressed by the most thoughtless kind 
of demagogue. In these democratic days the 
working man no longer regards the Government 
as his natural enemy; he regards it rather as his 
servant: and he would be well aware that in the 
supposed case the peerage had been given simply 
in acknowledgment of services by which he was 
himself a gainer. It ought not, then, too hastily to 
be taken for granted that the influence of the 
Crown over Society can in no conceivable circum- 
stances be used for the direct benefit of the 
labouring class. 

That the process of social unification which ts 
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here sketched, is not likely to be a very rapid 
one, must be admitted. But is it certain that 
more revolutionary methods of attaining the same 
end can command speedier success ? And, in any 
case, is it not wise to take care that wc do not 
enter upon a course of political action which will 
make our social conditions worse than they already 
are? There can be no more unpleasant spectacle 
for a Socialist, or indeed for any patriotic person, 
than that of a High Society living solely for its 
pleasures and holding itself contemptuously aloof 
from politics. Such a Society will regard social 
matters as its own private concern with which the 
outer world has nothing to do; and the community 
in which it exists will resemble the City described 
by Plato {') which is not in truth one city at all, 
but two mutually hostile cities. An upper class, 
whether large or small, wealthy or impoverished, 
must always have a certain weight and impor- 
tance; and if alienated from sympathy with the 
general life of the community must be a dangerous 
foe for a State to have in its midst, even if its 
enmity expresses itself only in silent disdain. 

(') Plato. Republic, 42JE. . . ^ _, 
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From social disintegration of this kind we are 
at present protected by our institutions. So long 
as the laws of precedei^e have parliamentary 
authority, they cannot be regarded as a purely 
private affair. And so long as men of such 
various types as the landowner, the poet, the 
manufacturer, the clergyman, the man of sd- 
ence, the poUtician, meet on the common ground 
of Society and the House of Lords, it will be 
impossible, as we have seen, for the World of 
Fashion to stand apart from politics and the 
current of general human interests. While this 
state of things lasts we may feel sure that political 
eminence will continue to confer high social 
position, and that the most eminent persons in ■ 
Society will still wish to distinguish themselves 
in public life. But is it not conceivable that 
some of the more violent constitutional changes 
which have been proposed might have the effect 
of destroying these friendly relations between 
Society and the State? There certainly exists ' 
in some quarters a desire to withdraw from public | 
control everything which on any pretext can be 
regarded as a private matter. This tendency is 
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exhibited in its wildest form by that extreme 
type of Bohemian who condemns marriage on 
the ground that the union between man and 
woman is too holy a thing to depend in any 
measure upon State-sanction. The same contempt 
of the State is shewn in a less degree by those 
who think their personal eminence or the dignity 
of their family too great to allow them to accept 
a knighthood or a baronetcy. It would seem 
natural that it should be looked upon as an act 
of bad citizenship to despise even the humblest 
honour conferred by the Head of the State. But, 
strangely enough, there are some people who 
treat these refusals as heroic. 

It can hardly, however, be seriously maintained 
that the State will do wisely in making concessions 
to this Bohemian spirit. Yet is not that the very 
thing which the State would be doing if it deprived 
itself of its powers over Society? If it were 
made known that the Sovereign would create no 
more peers, this would be equivalent to a formal 
declaration that the social standing of the citizen 
is a matter which concerns individuals only and 
not the community at large. To the majority of 
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people social relations must always be matters of 
great importance. It could not, then, heighten 

public estimation of the State's office that it 
should become wholly powerless to control these 
relations. Another effect of the change would 
be to confirm the false opinion that hereditary 
rank is of the nature of a private possession. 
The Socialist ought to be in an especial degree 
eager to remind the world that hereditary rank 
is simply an honour granted by the State, and 
not a private possession at all. The true view 
of the matter, however, would be hopelessly 
obscured for most minds if once the State left 
off concerning itself with social rank. And 
besides this, as soon as ever additions to the 
Peerage ceased to be made, a very strong temp- 
tation would be put upon the members of those 
families the heads of which had been already 
ennobled, to regard themselves as belonging to 
a distinct noble class separated by an impassable 
barrier from all other classes. We might find, 
therefore, if not at once, at any rate in a few 
generations' time, that we had come nearer than 
ever Englishmen have come in the course of their 
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history to the establishment of a Nobility after 
the Continental model. 

A somewhat similar result might be expected 
to follow from the suppression of the principle 
of heredity. While all peers would be merely 
life-peers in the eye of the State, Society would 
inevitably recognise, in the case of the peerages 
which had been originally hereditary, the succession 
of the son to his father's title. Thus there would 
almost necessarily grow up an invidious distinction 
between birth-peers and State-peers, and a clearly 
marked divergence of view between the State and 
Society. We can imagine how the fashionable 
world of New York would regard political peers 
created by the President of the United States. 
But the American feeling on these matters is not 
a thing which we can wish to introduce into 
England. 

But is there not, then, it may be asked, reason 
to fear that mischievous results, similar to those 
which have been described, may follow that con- 
stitutional change which is now being demanded 
by the Liberal Party ? It will be contended, perhaps, 
that if the House of Lords became powerless to 
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resist the House of Commons it would suffer an 
intolerable loss of dignity. Is it not, however, 
more reasonable to believe that the House of 
Lords would rather gain dignity by the change 
than lose it? In present circumstances the House 
cannot put forward its whole opinion on any 
important question, but only so much of its opinion 
as it thinks it may safely express without the 
risk of having presently to eat its own words. 
From this undignified position the House of Lords 
would escape, if it surrendered its power to resist, 
and retained only its power to advise. And if, 
as has been suggested in high quarters, this 
change in the Constitution were accompanied by 
the removal of the disability which forbids a peer 
to sit in the House of Commons, it is plain that 
the individual members of the House of Lords 
would gain even more than the House as a whole. 
If, on the other hand, we urge its complete 
abolition as a House of Parliament or any of 
those more violent measures of change which 
have been already spoken of, we run an evident 
risk of destroying its social usefiilness without 
gaining any political advantage in compensation. 
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There are some Liberals, no doubt, whose 
quarrel with the House of Lords is based upon 
grounds of principle quite unconnected with those 
which have here been discussed. It is alleged, 
for example, that the English are a nation of 
snobs, and that the existence of the Peerage has 
contributed towards making them so. 'ITie snob 
may be defined, perhaps, as the man who cannot 
recognise true worth till it has been distinguished 
for him by some outward and visible sign: and 
it may be argued that, as State-honours are 
sometimes conferred for unworthy reasons, the 
snob is in danger of being led to admire what 
is not really admirable. The fact, however, that 
outward marks of honour are capable of abuse 
does not prove that they are mischievous uni- 
versally. Moreover, arguments of this kind are 
seldom employed with perfect consistency. If 
rank is conferred by the Sovereign upon a man 
of genius, we are asked in fine scorn whether we 
really think that a heaven-bom poet is exalted 
by being put in the House of Lords. But if we 
erect the poet's effigy in marble, no fault is found 
with us, although this is just as much a mere 
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outward recognidon of merit as the other. In 
all these matters, it is exceedingly important to 
clear the mind of cant. 

Some people, again, dbapprove on principle the 
hereditary transmission of rank. They complain 
that it is unjust that a. man should be honoured 
for services which he had himself no hand in 
performing. This objection, however, it is clear, 
comes more fittingly from the mouth of an old- 
fashioned Individualist than from that of the Socia- 
listic Liberal of to-day. Those who have learned 
to recognise the corporate unity of the State can 
hardly fail to perceive the corporate unity of the 
Family (•). 

Others, again, contend that to allow the exbtence 

( ') II may be argued with some show of justice that if a family 
can rightly receive honour for the good services of its founder, 
this honour may tightly be lakeo away for the bad conduct of 
his successors; and that thus a rigorous system of degradation 
is the proper complement of the hereditary prtociple. Such a 
system, however^though it would have the good effect of 
correcting the delusion that rank is a species of private property — 
would be exceedingly dilGcult to carry out. The State might 
not lind it easy to induce the degraded aoblemao to alter Us 
visiting cards. Yet the principle seems sound. 
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of ranks is to surrender the fundamental democratic 
principle of Equality. We must not, however, 
qpnfound that baneful inequality of classes, which 
denies to the members of one class the right to 
associate on equal terms with the members of 
another, with the comparatively harmless inequali- 
ties between individuals or families. The former 
kind of inequality it must be the aim of the 
Socialist to remedy: the latter kind must continue 
as long as the world stands. And, in actual 
practice, the Peerage tends rather to reduce in- 
equalities than to augment them. Pride of rank 
may sometimes act as a healthy corrective to 
pride of lineage, on the one hand, and to pride 
of purse, on the other. One man, let us suppose, 
is a peer, while his neighbour is not. But then 
the latter, perhaps, is the owner of wide lands 
held by his ancestors since the Conquest, while 
the former in comparison is poor and does 
not know the history of his own great-grand- 
father. Thus by virtue of his title the poor man 
of humble descent stands more level than' he might 
otherwise do with his wealthy and highborn 
neighbour. And, similarly, if we could sweep 
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away not only all titles of nobility but all respect 
for high birth along with them, the chief result 
would be to exalt the position of the plutocrat. 
If pre-eminence in wealth and in natural gifts 
became the only pre-eminences possible to us, it 
is manifest that social inequalities would be more 
cruet and more keenly felt than they are now, 
when pre-emhience of these kinds in one man is 
balanced by pre-eminence of rank or family in 
another. 



If then we look fairly at this matter in all its 
aspects, is it not possible that we may come to 
the conclusion that the general effect of the House 
of Lords upon the life of the Community is widely 
different from what it is commonly supposed to 
be ; and that to demand more than that necessary 
measure of reform, to which the Liberal Party 
is already pledged, is— from the point of view 
at least of that Socialistic -Liberalism, which is 
now in the ascendant — an act of political short- 
sightedness ? 



CHAPTER III 



THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 



The same general principle which has thus been 
applied to the case of the House of Lords may 
be applied also to that of the Established Church ('). 

(') The question of Welsh Disestablishmect should be con- 
sidered separately from the question of Disestablisbmeut in 
geoeral. There are peculiar drcamslBnces in the ease; and we 
may believe firmly in the value of the recognilioo of RcUpon 
by the State, without wishing to go so far as to force an 
Established Church upon an uowilliog people. 

It is much to be regretted that in the whole conlroveray the 
I question of Endowmeut has been made so muth more prominent 
than that of Establishmeut. It is surely a sordid view which 
regards Endowment as the more important mailer of the two. 
The EslabUshed Church gains much in staleliness from her laige 
revenues, but woald it not be a plain duty to surrender all 



advantages of this kind 



if i 
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If Politic, the Statesman's Science, has to do 
with all branches of human conduct, it has to do 
with Religion. Those, at least, who believe that 
Religion is necessary to the full moral development 
of our nature, and who believe also that to seek 
the moral welfare of the citizen is part of the 
State's function, must admit, as a necessary con- 
clusion, that the right to concern itself with 
religious matters is a right to which the State is 
bound to lay claim. This claim the State makes 
wherever there exists an Established Church: for 
by this means the State professes itself the Church's 
patron, and State-patronage will necessarily lead 
to some measure of State-control. 

The demand for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England may be based on either of 
two quite distinct grounds. It may be based 
upon a denial of this general principle that the 
State has a right to concern itself with Religion: 
or it may be based upon the assertion that certain 
specific evils have followed from those relations 



nificpnce is likely to be a permanent offence t 
fif Christians of other denominations? 
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between Church and State which exist in this 

country. 



I. If the Nonconformist urges the general 
principle that the State, as such, is unfit to deal 
with religious matters, it is not diificult to convict 
him of the appearance, at least, of inconsistency. 
The opinions which he expresses, when speaking 
not only of the quahties necessary to a political 
leader but on almost any other political question, 
seem to imply a singularly high view of the 
State's office, the view, namely, that the State is, 
in the words of St. Paul, the " minister of God 
to us for good." When, however, he turns to the 
subject of the Established Church, his whole point 
of view seems to change; and he begins to speak 
as if the State were a power of evil from whose 
unholy tyranny religion must be at all costs 
set free. 

This general disapproval of the intervention of 
the State in what concerns religion is sometimes 
expressed in the epigram that " spiritual things 
should be dealt with by spiritual persons." 
That the principle should be stated in more for- 
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cible words than these seems hardly possible* 
This, then, may be the best form in which I 
consider it. 



We must ask, in the first place, what is here 
meant by spiritual things. Used in this connexion 
the phrase can mean nothing else than that 
religious matters are spiritual and must be dealt 
with by the Church, while merely political matters 
are un spiritual and can be safely left to the 
State. But in what sense are these latter un- 
spirituil? The leading Nonconformists have for 
some years past been teaching that certain dis- 
tinctly political questions, such as those of the 
housing of the poor and the water supply of 
London, cannot be rightly solved except by the 
direct application to them of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. Now it is clear that a 
matter which cannot be rightly understood except 
by those who approach it in a Christian spirit 
must be a spiritual matter. Yet the Noncon- 
formists have never wished to deprive the State 
of its power to deal with business of this sort. 
What, then, becomes of the assertion that the 
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State is unfit to concern itself with spiritual 
things ? 

It may be argued perhaps, that the word 'spiritual' 
is to be here understood as equivalent to 'theo- 
logical', and that what Nonconformists feel so 
strongly is that the Stale is not competent to 
deal with theology. It is often said that no 
assembly could be less well fitted to settle 
theological disputes than the House of Commons. 
To this objection it may fairly be answered that 
theological debates in the House of Commons 
are no necessary consequence of an established 
Church. But is it even true that the House of 
Commons stands at greater disadvantage with 
regard to theology than any other legislative 
assembly, ecclesiastical or civil? No legislative 
assembly, as such, can settle theological contro- 
versies. These may be settled if the reasonings 

L of the assembled theologians can command the 
general assent of Christians: bot they cannot 

' be settled by voting or by passing resolutions. 
And if the question is not of settling theological 
doctrines, but of taking action on some practical 
matter relating to doctrines — such, for example, 
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as the treatment of an heretical person who does not 
hold them — is it not possible that the House of 
Commons is quite as well fitted for this work as 
many ecclesiastical assemblies are? There are, 
perhaps, few ecclesiastical assemblies which could 
be trusted to treat a heretic with as much Christian 
generosity and good sense as he might expect to 
meet with from the House of Commons. Moreover, 
as we have already seen, the Nonconformists admit 
the right of Parliament to put into practice those 
fundamental moral doctrines of the Christian 
religion which are generally reckoned to rank 
higher even than the doctrines of theology. 
Thus, then, however much we may allow that 
there are some subjects which Parliament will 
be wise in excluding from its debates, we ought 
not to say that this is done because these matters 
are too spiritual for it to touch. 

And what again, we may ask, is to be understood 
by " spiritual persons " ? If the meaning were that 
the persons who deal with spiritual things should 
be spiritually minded, it might be answered not 
only that this is true, but that the principle could 
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well be extended to all things whether spiritual 
or not That either everyone in authority should 
become spiritually minded, or all spiritually minded 
men should come to positions of authority, would 
be a Christian reading of Plato's hope that either 
the kings might become philosophers, or the 
philosophers kings. But there is no system of 
government by which this hope could be made 
sure to us either in Church or State. And this 
is not in the least what is meant by the phrase 
" spiritual persons" when it is said as an argument 
for the disestablishment of the Church, that these 
persons alone should deal with spiritual matters. 
The meaning is merely that religious affairs should 
be dealt with by the members or representatives 
of religious bodies. But to call such peoplespiritual 
in virtue of their office and independently of their 
personal spirituality, is more in accordance with 
the principles of the High Churchman than of 
the Nonconformist. The High Churchman some- 
times makes very subtle distinctions on these 
points. He will, for example, deny the title of 
spiritual to a Court of Bishops if constituted by 
a modem act of Parliament, whereas he would 
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allow that the very same men were a spiritual 
Court if they sat in obedience to some ancient 
custom of the Church. The Nonconformist is ready- 
to express surprise that anything so remote from 
the personal spirituality of the judges, as the kind 
of law under which their court is constituted, 
should be supposed to affect its spiritual value. 
But does he not himself take up a very similar < 
position when he demands that religious affairs 
shall always be brought before a nominally religious 
assembly? The question, surely, which anyone , 
will ask who looks rather to realities than to words, 
is not whether an assembly calls itself religious, . 
but whether there is good reason to hope that it 
will receive divine guidance. That meetings which 
were spiritual in name, whether great Councils 
of Bishops or the small Church-meetings oflocal 
communities, have not always acted in accordance 
with divine guidance, we know well enough. 
Their religious title, then, gives us no security. 
With regard to the House of Commons on the 
other hand, there are on democratic principles 
much better grounds of confidence. No religious 
man who has accepted these principles can say 
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that divine guidance is denied to the general body of 
the people, in whose name the House of Commons 
speaks. The whole argument for popular govern- 
ment is based on the belief that the nation at 
large is more likely to judge right in matters nf 
public conduct than any small group even of the 
most saintly and enlightened individuals. It seems 
strange, then, that any Liberal should doubt the 
fitness of the House of Commons to perform such 
religious duties as are in present circumstances 
required of it. 

It is said sometimes that Parliament is an 
nnspiritual body, because it must confessedly decide 
all questions on grounds of public expediency, 
whereas the Church will decide them on grounds 
of right and wrong. In such a view of politics 
the Nonconformist, as we have seen, cannot 
acquiesce: nor has it any foundation in fact. Both 
Houses of Parliament, in opening their meetings 
with prayer, declare that their aim is to seek the 
advancement of God's glory. No religious meeting 
could make a higher profession : and we ha\'e 
only to look at the humanitarian legislation of 
the last sixty years to see that in actual practice 



Parliament is not ruled in the main by unworthy 
motives, Mr. Kidd, in Social Evolution, seems 
to have made good his contention that the great 
political changes which have taken place in that 
time have been brought about not by selfishness 
but by Christian charity. Moreover, the State 
exercises no such tyranny over the Established 
Church, as is sometimes supposed ; as, indeed, may 
be perceived by anyone who will look at facts 
as they are, instead of seeing them through a 
veil of rhetorical generalities : and the history both 
of the Evangelical Movement and of the Oxford 
Movement shews clearly that its connexion with 
the State does not necessarily quench the Church's 
spiritual life. 

The doctrine, however, of the State's unfitness 
to deal with religion is seldom grounded upon 
particular fkcts. And if it is grounded upon the 
general principle that spiritual things belong to 
spiritual persons, it is fair, as we have seen, to 
object that this application of the principle implies 
an exceedingly low view of politics, since it 
implies that political matters are of so little 
importance that they may be entmsted to the 
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hands of unspiritual men. This sharp division, 
too, between the spiritual and the unspiritual, 
the sacred, and the secular, is another example 
of that disunifying tendency which we have found 
to be a mark of individualist thought. 

A. further argument which is sometimes urged 
against Established Churches, is that they are con- 
trary to the Scriptural principle that God's kingdom 
is not of this world {'), But these words, instead 
of being taken to forbid the subordination of eccle- 
siastical societies to the State, may be much more 
naturally interpreted as a warning against confound- 
ing such societies with the Church in its higher 
sense. The Kingdom of God which comes not 
with observation (*), which cannot be said to be 
here or to be there, is plainly not the same thing 
as an ecclesiastical society, whose members might 
be counted, which can collect money, and hold 
and administer property. To say that such a 
visibly organized community as the latter, whether 
it be on a large scale or a small, is not of this 



(') St. John, X 



{') St. Luke. 



^THE STATE 

world, would seem to be nothing less than a 
violation of language (•). An ecclesiastical com- 
munity may be an outward organ of God's invis- . 
ible kingdom, and so too may a civil community; 
as indeed may bo said to be the case with all 
the States and all the Churches of Christendom : 
but what ground is there for denying that any 
community of either kind is of the world? 

The position here defended is not that of the 
extreme Erastian who regards the Church as a 
mere State-department (*). The relations between 



(') It is sometimes said that the Church is a spiriluiil society 
and eicommuoicatian its spiritual weapon. The power to convintc 
and to persLiade might reasonably be spoltea of as spiritual. But 
if encommunicatiOQ is used as a means to enforce obedience when 
persuasion has failed, it can produce do result uoless it causes 
auDoyance of some kind to the excommunicated person. Unless 
it does this it is no weapon at all. But if it causes him atmoyance, 
it is merely an Ecclesiastical form of what is commonly called 
'sending to Coventry'. It may be a perfectly legitimate weapon; 
but in what sense is it specifically spiritual? 

(') The way in which particular schools of thought regard 
Eraslianism is often a mere mailer of accident. If all our rulers 
had been like OUver Cromwell, the Nonconformists might have 
been Etastians to a mac. And it is unlikely that High Churchmen 
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Church and State which have here been indicated 
can be best described by means of Aristotle's 
conception of Politic. This he regards as the 
Science of the wholp duty of man, a duty which 
cannot be fulfilled except in the complete life of 
a community. Starling with this definition, we 
shall be constrained to admit that the State is 
not the only instrument by which the ends of 
Politic are attained. Some of these ends cannot 
be attained except through the independent action 
of the Individual; and, besides this, we find that 
in addition to the State as it is commonly under- 
stood, we need two other forms of association; 
namely, what we call Society, and the Church. 
ITiese are in a sense independent of the State: 
they are not its creatures; if the State fails in its 
duty they may assert their right to separate action. 
Yet as the State is, in a special sense, the organ 
through which Politic works, it is clear that in 
healthy conditions the Church, Society, and the 

woaLd huve hated Etastianism as bitterly as they do, if it had 
not been that for so many yeara the State was aS5odaled in 
- their minds with Ministers of the Crown to whose opinions ihey 
were ntterly opposed. 
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Individual, will fall into due subordination to its 

authority. 

It will be seen, then, that all these objections, 
which are raised on general grounds of principle 
against the intervention of the civil authorities in 
ecclesiastical affairs, are based upon theories which 
by unduly abasing the State's position have unduly 
exalted that of the Churches. 

II. There are many Nonconformists, however, 
who set no store by these general objections 
and approve of a National Church in principle, who 
yet cannot bring themselves to defend the Church of 
England in its present form. They will maintain, 
with good reason, that a National Church should 
be a comprehensive Church, including all the 
Christians of the nation. This, they will complain, 
the Church of England cannot do, being in actual 
fact little more than one religious sect among 
the rest ; so that other Churches are justly aggrieved 
at its unique position. 

That there is much in present appearances to 
justify such an opinion is certain. Yet it may 
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be pointed out that the Church of England has 
never openly and confessedly renounced its duties 
as a National Church; and that therefore we ought 
not too hastily to assume that it can never be 
brought to fulfil them. 

There are fewer Nonconformists now-a-days 
than there once were, who carry their Individu- 
alism so far as avowedly to prefer disunion to 
union, and whose ideal is that of a band of dis- 
sident Churches engaging on equal terms in free 
and unhampered competition. Men of all schools 
are coming to deplore our unhappy divisicms, 
and to desire that the inward unity of Christians 
^ould be acknowledged by some external 
expression of it It is easy, no doubt, to set too 
high a value on mere visible union, and to trust 
too much to schemes of reconciliation drawn up 
on paper. Yet as visible disunion is a great 
obstacle to healthy spiritual life, it is by no means 
waste labour to consider in what manner formal 
unity among Christians might be attained. There 
is, in fact, in the nature of things, but one way 
in which the attainment of such union is possible. 
People speak sometimes of a federation of the 
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dissident Churches. But the formation of a federal 
union among bodies which are still recognised as 
setting out with conflicting aims is impossible. 
There can be no federation or, indeed, association 
of any kind, unless those who form it share in 
one common purpose: 

Societies of men may be looked at in two 
different aspects. In one aspect they may be 
regarded as groups brought together by Nature 
or Providence, and governed by laws over which 
the men themselves, have no control. In this 
view the growth of the community may be traced 
by the historian just as the growth of a plant o 
animal is traced by the physiologist. In another 
aspect a community is an association of men who 
consciously unite for the pursuit of a definite end. , 
In this aspect its laws are the creation of man's ' 
own will, A civil community is called by two 
distinct names, according as it is looked at in 
one or the other aspect. When we think of its 
character as a natural organism we call it a. 
Nation; when we think of it as an association 
working for a set purpose we call it a State. 
It is with the Church in the latter of these aspects 
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that we are concerned, when we treat of schemes 
for the union of Christians, 

With regard, then, to each religious society 
which presents itself to us, we must ask what 
the purpose is for which it exists. If its formal 
aim is, let us say, to teach Presbyterian doctrines, 
then, if we do not hold those doctrines, we cannot 
unite with it. Upon its avowed aim depends its 
essential character as a society. If, on the other 
hand, while it actually teaches Presbyterian doc- 
trines, its formal aim is a much more compre- 
hensive and general one, we may join it even 
without being Presbyterians. This assertion may 
be illustrated by an example from politics. 
Through a great part of the last century, the 
State in England was actually engaged in carry- 
ing out the policy of the Whigs: yet it was not 
formally understood to be an association for that 
purpose, or else no Tory could have regarded 
himself as a member of it. Its formal aim was 
recognised to be the good government of the 
Kingdom, an end for which all Englishmen 
could unite. And thus, in ecclesiastical matters, 
the only possible body, which can become an 
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instrument of corporate union, is a Church whose j 
aim is so general that all Christians can take it ] 
for their own. This generality of aim, it may I 
be observed, is not the same as vagueness or 1 
indefiniteness. The conceptions of Truth, of the 1 
Good, of Good Government are, all of them, 1 
perfectly definite conceptions of Reason; but they | 
are at the same time general; and we may be I 
united in pursuing them while we nevertheless J 
interpret them each in his own way. 

But is it not the case that the Church of ^ 
England, whatever it may have become in practice, 
is, so far as its formal aim is concerned, just 
such a comprehensive body as is here described? 
It may be thought, at first sight, that the Church 
of England, like many other religious societies, 
is simply an association for the sake of teaching 
the particular doctrines which are contained in 
its formularies. But there are clear proofe that 
its aim is a much wider and more general one. 
The first proof is the claim made by Churchmen 
that the present Church is the same society as that 
which existed in this country before the Refor- 
mation. If the essential aim of the Church of 
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England were that of teaching the doctrines of 
the Prayer book and Articles which are now in 
use, it could not be maintained that, at a time 
when it did not teach those doctrines but taught 
others which in some respects conflict with them, 
it was still the same Church of England. The 
people of England, it is clear, believed at the 
time of the Reformation that it was the duty of 
the Church to teach the true religion, whatever 
that might be; and when their opinions on religion 
underwent a change, their conception of the 
Church's function changed accordingly. A second 
proof that the Church conceives its duties in 
general terms and not in particular ones is to be 
found in the avowed opinions of the Clergy. It 
is well known that there are many doctrines 
taught in the Church's formularies to which a 
large number of the Clergy can give no more 
than a ceremonial assent. If the rulers of the 
Church believed that the teaching of these doc- 
trines was its essential aim, they could not appoint 
to its ministry men who do not accept them. 
But if the aims of the Church of England are 
thus comprehensive and general, then, just as all 



those who desire good government can be members 
of one State while disagreeing as to the means 
by which good government is to be sought, so 
the Church can admit to its fellowship all who 
desire to advance the Christian Faith in however 
many different shapes they may hold it. There 
is, logically, no middle course between strict 
exclusiveness and broad comprehension. The 
Church, like any other society, must set before 
itself a definite and avowed aim of some kind. 
If this definite aim is not conceived in particular 
terms, it must, by logical necessity, be conceived 
in general ones. We may define the Church of 
England as an association of Englishmen for the 
purpose of teaching and practising the Christian 
Religion. No narrower definition will cover all 
that has been taught and practised by its author- 
ized officers. But if we accept this general phrase, 
we must abide by the consequences of the 
multitudinous interpretations which it will bear. 



It would seem, then, that the natural course i 
for all those to take who wish for corporate i 
union among Christians, is to try to lead the 
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Established Church to carry into practice, more 
fiilly and consistently than it has yet done, the 
view of itself which it already accepts in theory. 
We have in the Church of England an instrument 
of union ready to our hand. It can hardly, then, 
be thought wise that we should seek union by 
forming some new society. Such a society, so 
far as profession is concerned, could not be more 
comprehensive than the Church of England, and 
it might prove to be much less comprehensive 
in reality. 

It is certain, however, that any proposal for 
using the National Establishment as a means of 
bringing about the visible union of the Churches 
will have many objections raised against it both 
by Churchmen and by Dissenters. 

It may be said, on the side of the latter, that 
by entering the Established Church they would 
lose their liberty, and many of the distinctive 
merits of their own systems— in fact, that they 
would be joining a society in which they must 
always find themselve.s in a minority. We may 
point out, however, that the rights of minorities 
are nowhere better understood than in the Church 
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of England. A proof of this is the great liberty 
which is enjoyed by the Evangelical and Latitu- 
dinarian clergy in spite of the smallness of their 
numbers. It is clear, too, that the position of 
both these parties would be immensely strength- 
ened by the accession of the Nonconform- 
ists to the Church. Moreover, any treaty of -j 
peace between Churchmen and Dissenters would I 
necessarily include provision for the remedy of 
certain evils in the Church's present constitution. 
With regard, for example, to the relation between 
the minister and the people, each party has much 
to learn from the other. It is true that neither 
the Church's system nor that which obtains in the 
greater number of Nonconformist societies has j 
such bad results in actual practice as the opponents 
of each represent. But it will be admitted that 
both have their defects. The chief defect of the 
Nonconformist system would seem to be that the 
preacher is too much in the power of those to 
whom he preaches. That the minister should be 
elected by the people is, probably, on the whole 
a wise rule. If, however, the Nonconformist Min- 
ister when once elected, were as secure in his 1 
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tenure of office as is the Clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church, he must assuredly be in a po- 
sition of greater dignity and authority than now. 
It would seem to be an equal defect in the system 
of the Church of England that the Parish Clergy- 
man is not merely free, but well nigh the absolute 
master of his congregation. It has been said that 
the Church of England puts a Pope in each parish. 
Now, so far as the relations of the Parish Clergyman 
to his Bishop on the one hand and his Assistant 
Curates on the other are concerned, his position 
of advantage is generally allowed to have good 
results. Its effects, however, upon the laity are 
less healthy, since it takes out of their hands the 
control of what would seem naturally to belong- 
to them. While preaching is a personal action, 
in which a man should be left as free as may 
be, public worship is essentially a corporate action. 
In worship the minister is acting not in his own 
name but in that of the people. Ought they not, 
then, to have a control over what is their own 
act? In its main outlines the worship of the 
Established Church is controlled by the people at 
large through Acts of Parliament. Might it not 
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be well that those not unimportant questions of ' 
dress, music, and other ceremonial, which are 
now in the decision of the clergyman, should be 
left to the judgment of the people of each parish ? 
In this and all similar matters, it is probable that 
the result of union between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists would be the adoption by each party of 
the strong points in the other's system. 

It will be alleged, as another obstacle to union, 
that what a Churchman means when he speaks 
of membership in the Church is something very 
different from what is understood by a Noncon- 
formist when he uses the same words. The great 
strength of the Nonconformist ChuBches lies in 
the fact that all their members are men who profess 
a strict standard of Christian life. The Established 
Church, on the other hand, reckons among its 
members many openly worldly people. If a 
Churchman is asked who are the members of the 
■Church of England, he will probably answer that 
they are all those Englishmen who call themselves 
Christians, or that they are all the baptised persons 
ofthenation whether they call themselves Christians 
or not. It must be admitted that the fact that 
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the Church of England makes no discrimination 
between those who profess a high standard and 
those who make no such profession is a real evil. 
It is an evil for which many earnest Churchmen 
are eagerly seeking a remedy. Nevertheless the 
wide use of the name of Christian, which is 
current in the Church, teaches a truth. No 
Christian, who is in any sense a Liberal, will 
deny that every member of a Christian nation 
partakes in some measure in Christian blessings 
and guidance. It was held by Aristotle (i) that 
though young children are not capable of true 
happiness, they may be called happy in the hope 
of what they may in the future become. We 
may make a similar generous extension of the 
Christian Name, conceding it to children and other 
unconverted persons in the hope that they may 
some day make good their claim to it. In this 
matter again, then. Nonconformists and Churchmen 
have something to learn from one another. 

Another objection that will be urged against 
a scheme of corporate union will be expressed 
in the phrase that even for the sake of unity we 



(') Nic. 
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must not surrender truth. This is an objection 
which will be raised by Churchmen, The answer 
to it is that we do not surrender our beliefs by 
the mere fact of joining ourselves with those 
who do not hold them. The High Churchman 
and the Evangelical are members of the same 
Church; yet neither considers that he is shewing 
by this union that he sets little store by his own 
peculiar doctrines. There are some people who 
say that they will admit to fellowship those who 
differ from them on non-essential matters, but not 
those who differ from them on essential ones. But 
this distinction is of small value: since, if the Chris- 
tian religion is an organic whole, every one of 
its doctrines must belong equally to its essence. 
Moreover, we must not belie our convictions even 
on small points. If, then, to unite with a man 
implied assent to his beliefs, we must each of us 
have a separate Church for himself, and Quot 
homines, tot sententiae would become Quot 
homines, tot eccksiae. There is, too, a special 
unreasonableness in all such objections in the 
mouths of Churchmen. To exclude Nonconform- 
ists who are for the most part orthodox, while I 
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some of the extremest Latitudinarians are admitted 
not only to the communion of the Church but to 
its ministry, is to str^n at gnats and swallow 
camels. 

It will be said, however, that the gravest 
obstacle to union is not the question of Doctrine, 
but the question of Orders. The Nonconformists, 
it will be argued, can never admit the necessity 
of Episcopal ordmation, and High Churchmen 
can never accept any but an episcopally ordained 
ministry. The opinion of the High Church party 
must necessarily and deservedly carry great 
weight in such a matter. But the difficulty is 
not so serious as it at first sight seems. It 
should be noticed that what High Churchmen 
require is not that a minister should admit the 
necessity of ordination, but simply that he should 
be ordained. They are perfectly contented to 
acknowledge the ministry of Evangelicals and 
Broad Churchmen who do not regard Ordination 
as, in any but a legal sense, necessary. It is 
surely not an impossible feat of statesmanship to 
devise a plan by which the reconciled Nonconfor- 
mist Ministers, while accepting Ordination out 
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of respect to the consciences of High Churchmen, 
should yet make it perfectly clear that they did 
not wish to throw doubt upon the validity of 
their own previous ministrations. 

It may be objected that unity obtained by any I 
such methods as these would be a merely nominal J 
unity, and would not lead the persons who ^ 
thus brought together to any greater sympathy- 
with, or regard for, one another than had sub-l 
sisted among them as members of separate Churches. I 
But unity in name often brings unity in spirit 
Of this the Anglican Clergy themselves afford i 
conspicuous example. The mere fact of belonging 
to the same ministry has created among them a 
strong sense of brotherly relation to one another, 
which, in many cases at least, as everyone who 
is well acquainted with the English Clergyman ] 
will bear witness, not even the sharpest doctri- J 
nal differences are able to destroy. May we not! 
hope that a similar sense of brotherhood would! 
grow up among English Christians at large, 
only it could by any means be brought about thatS 
all should reckon themselves members of onei 
single Church? 
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It should not be forgotten that one hindrance 
to union of this kind arises from a certain power- 
lessness of the Church of England to excite the 
admiration of those who are not closely acquainted 
with it. Looked at from a distance it wears too 
much the appearance ofa cold and dreary 2'io»2(r(/ia, 
To the Church of Rome, seen in one aspect as 
a vast intellectual system, in another as a living 
government stretching into all countries, there 
belongs a perennial power of impressing the 
imagination and the heart. The work, again, of 
the Protestant Evangelist — whose aim is to proclaim 
through the world one single proposition, assent 
to which shall bring salvation — gains a sublimity 
from its very simplicity. The Church of England 
falls, as it were, between two stools. Those who 
have lived their lives within its communion perceive 
in the mellowed beauty of its liturgy and the 
chastened dignity of its traditional ritual a grace 
with which nothing else can be compared. 
But the special gifts and graces of the Church 
it requires, as has been said('), an initiation 

(') See Mr. Shorthouse's Inlroducfoiy Essay to Facsimile 
Reprint of Herbert's "Temple". Fisher Unwin. 188*. p. vij. 
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to comprehend; and we must not be too much 
surprised if all that outsiders can find to say 
about it is that it appears to them weak 
enthusiasm, jejune in theology, and impotent in 
discipline. With regard to this external unat- 
tractiveness of the Church, the Clergy, despite J 
their high level of personal holiness, are not. J 
altogether free from blame. They incline tool 
much to the view that theology can be learned:! 
out of text-books. They arc disposed, therefore,! 
to treat a theological thinker who differs from! 
them, especially if he is unlearned, with the samel 
scant respect as we might shew to a man who I 
evolved from his own inner consciousness a theory,] 
let us say, of geography. Failing to perceive I 
that it is a spiritual mind and an aptitude for a 
priori thought that, in the last resort, makes a 
theologian, and not deep reading, they sometimes 
rather repel enquirers than attract them. 

No consideration of this kind, however, ought 
to be allowed to weigh for a moment against 
the immeasurable benefits of union: and it is, 
as we have seen, less by its actual working than 
by its formal claims that the Church, when regarded 
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as an instrument of reconciliation, should be judged. 
That such reconciliation should be attempted in 
a hasty act of legislation is not what any thought- 
flil man could advise. But if Churchmen and 
Nonconformists kept before themselves the thought 
of corporate union as a goal for which both 
parties were making, it is possible that matters 
might ripen more quickly than most of us have 
yet ventured to hope. The social changes by 
which the line of division between the upper and 
middle classes is being gradually broken down, 
are all contributing to this same end; as also is 
the growth of that good feeling between men of 
different communions which is fostered by such 
meetings as the Keswick Convention, an example 
which might well be widely imitated. It is true, of 
course, that formal union between Churchmen and 
Dissenters could not be brought about by private 
arrangement. The accession to the Established 
Church of a large number of new ministers, who 
were ah-eady in charge of Christian congregations, 
would probably require fresh limitations of the 
areas of parishes. But it need not be doubted 
that, if terms of union were agreed upon by a 
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preponderant number in both parties, the Legislature J 

would find little difficulty in putting these ter 
into operation. The effect of such a reconcitiation | 
would be felt throughout Christendom, 



It would seem, then, to be a fair conclusion 
from the facts which are within our knowledge 
as to the state of religious parties in England, 
that the aim of Christian Liberals should be — to 
use a familiar phrase — to mend the National 
Establishment and not to end it. There is all.. 
the similarity which this phrase suggests between . 
the case of the Church of England and the case i 
of the House of Lords, The State might find 
that both Church and Peerage, though good 
servants, were bad enemies. Divorced from the 
State, they would still remain powerful bodies, 
and might become sources of grave public danger, 
A disestablished Church of England making terms 
with the Pope might bring about results which 
Englishmen would not wish to see. The effect 
of a disestablished Peerage has been considered 
already. As long, on the other hand, as both 
these institutions are in subordination to the State, 
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SO long, the higher they stand in the respect and 
affection of all classes, the better instruments will 
they be for enabling the State to maintain its 
command over all branches of the nation's life. 
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Thus the law laid down by the Nonconformists, 
on the occasion with which the phrase " the 
Nonconformist Conscience" is more particularly 
associated, b seen to have a wider application 
than is commonly recognised. There could hardly 
be a more shallow view than that which regards 
this pronouncement of theirs as a mere declaration 
of assent to the principle of the Seventh Com- 
mandment. If it had been no more than that, it 
would have had but the smallest degree of 
significance. It is clear, however, that their 
principle bore upon political, and not upon 
personal, conduct The doctrine, therefore, which 
they aimed at teaching, was that the strictest 
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relation of interdependence must be maintained 
between a man's public and private life. 

The change which this action of the Noncon- 
formists has wrought in popular feeling has been 
well shewn by a recent event It is probable 
that a few years ago the thought would hardly 
have occurred to anyone that the spectators of a 
play had the least shadow of responsibility with 
regard to the private character of its author, 
except so far as it might be reflected in the play 
itself. But now, as we see, it is at once in- 
stinctively felt that the managers of a theatre 
cannot avowedly and undisguisedly produce the 
work of a writer charged with flagrant moral 
offences; and that it is only with explanations 
and apologies that they can produce it at all, 
The somewhat hasty mamier in which this 
principle was carried out serves only to shew all 
the more plainly under what a peremptory sense 
of necessity the action was taken. It is beginning 
to be perceived that it is, in truth, an act of 
disrespect to an author to be willing to use him 
for our amusement at a time when we should 
stand aloof from him in society ; and it is becoming 
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less and less easy to teach that Literature and 
Art have no relation to Conduct. The natural 
result of this recognition of the close relation to 
one another of all departments of action must be, 
as we have seen, that we shall come to regard 
civilized life as one single corporate undertaking, 
the unity of which is expressed and maintained 
by putting every part of it under the presidency 
of a single authority, the State. 

And there are other ways in which we can 
give effect to this doctrine besides that of giving 
the State the patronage and control of Social Life 
and Religion. To some people the relation of 
the State to Commerce and Industry will seem 
far more important than any of the matters that 
have been here discussed. It is in the demand 
that Commerce should not be regarded as a 
matter of private enterprise merely, but should 
be put, far more strictly than it is now, under 
public control, that Socialistic principles most 
commonly find expression. One chief purpose of 
Socialist writings is to maintain that better work 
will be done when men work in concert with 
one another than when they work against one 
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another, and that the hope of gaining an advantage 
over our neighbours is not the only motive which 
prompts us to put forth our best energies. Much 
of the noblest work that is done in the world, 
from that of the artist or the philosopher on the 
one hand to that of the housewife who labours 
from pure love of order and cleanliness on the 
other, is done, it will be pointed out, in conditions 
in which the desire of external reward can have 
but little weight as a motive, and the desire of 
overreaching other people none at all. We do 
not consider it necessary that in an army 
each individual soldier should have the chance 
of gaining a personal advantage by engaging in 
single combat after the manner of a Homeric 
hero: but each man is able to subordinate his 
own interests to the common good. Similarly, 
the Socialist will argue, Commerce will best attain 
its end if it becomes a corporate enterprise of 
the whole community. 

Moreover, just as the State has a duty towards 
Commerce, Social Life, and Religion, so it has, 
on the same principle, a duty towards Learning, 
Art, Literature, and all other such capital divisions 




of the field of human interest "With regard 1 
Art, no one will in modem days propose that it 
should receive more than a bare recognition at 
the hands of the State. To a Greek there would 
have seemed to be no necessary absurdity in the 
thought even of putting jt under State-control. 
We hear, for example, of a law passed at Athens ( • ) 
regulating the number of actors in the tragic 
Chorus, The Greek Drama was thus in some 
measure a corporate work, as Mr. Ruskin has 
shewn was the case also with the great works 
of Gothic Architecture. It could not, however, be 
seriously desired by anyone that we should return 
to this Greek method, even though it may be 
doubted whether the extreme Individualism of some 
modem artists is not a sign of artistic decadence. 
But the mere State-recognition of Art stands on 
a different level. In England, Art is recognised 
by means of the Laureateship ; the true signifi- 
cance of which is perceived clearly enough by 
Individualists of the Bohemian type who, looking 

(') See Mr. Paley's Introduction to his small edition of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, Deighton, Bell S: Co. 1880. p. 7, note. 
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upon all but the most necessary State-action with 
disfavour, cry out for the abolition of this office on 
the express ground that Government has nothing 
to do with Poetry. Dramatic Art receives State- 
recognition wherever there is a subsidized Theatre 
or Opera House, Again, we may regard the 
adjournment of the House of Commons on Derby 
Day as a public recognition of the Turf. Our 
opinion on this matter must depend upon whether 
we regard the Turf as a mere morbid excres- 
cence of our National life, or as a limb which, 
even if diseased, it should be our aim to heal 
rather than to cut o£F. If we take the more 
liberal view, and are prepared therefore, as 
individuals, to shew our approval of the Turf, 
why should we be unwilling that it should receive 
the approval of Parliament also? It would seem, 
indeed, that the more clearly we come to perceive 
that not only the material life of man, but his 
moral life too, can be lived at its best nowhere 
but in an ordered and harmonious community— in 
which each citizen contributes his share to the 
public good just as each instrument in an orchestra 
contributes its share to the general effect — the 
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more ready must we be to admit the right of the 1 
State to deal with human pursuits of every kind, j 
on the ground that it is to the State, as the organ 1 
of the public conscience, that the duty belongs I 
of exercising that guiding authority without which ^ 
1 action i 



Such then, are some of the effects which willl 
follow if we apply the Greek doctrine of thefl 
State's function to a modem community. To I 
anyone, however, who contends that this doctrine I 
is even in the least degree worthy to be taken | 
as a guide in the solution of problems which 1 
now confront us, it is sure to be objected that 
it is, after all, a mere theory, and that what 
Englishmen most dread, and have most reason I 
to dread, is the application of theories to politics. . 
Englishmen, it is maintained, wish to see public | 
questions decided by Common Sense and not by i 
reasoning. 

The plain answer to this objection is that a I 
rational being is under compulsion to employ \ 
his reason about all branches of conduct, whether ] 
public or private. It is true that there are some 
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points of personal behaviour in which we find 
by experience that it is wisest to trust ourselves 
to the guidance of instinct. But even here we 
are acting upon a reasoned theory as to the 
value of unpremeditated action; and, besides 
this, we must employ our reason to set limits to 
the sphere over which instinct is to be allowed 
to range. And similarly, when we are told that 
the British Constitution was not produced by the 
reasonings of philosophers— that, as the phrase 
goes, it was not made but grew — we may answer 
that, nevertheless, it was not shaped by blind 
chance but by the application of the best wits of 
the country to each question as it arose. It may 
be conceded that the reasoning powers of the 
man of affairs are in some respects sharper than 
those of the philosopher who sits thinking in his 
study. The one, however, is a reasoner no less 
than the other. The protest, therefore, which is 
so often made against political rationalism is, if 
it has any general meaning at all, a mere protest 
against political thinking. These protests are 
most frequently made, as we know, by highly 
educated men. And there is no doubt that this 
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dread of theory and reason is sometimes broug^ht j 
about by the study of history. We perceive that I 
the great leaders of past time have often owed ] 
much to the corrective force supphed by their 1 
opponents ; that, therefore, in many cases thej 
complete triumph of either side in the controversy I 
would have been a misfortune for humanity at| 
large; that, in fact, true progress has most. I 
commonly been made by Thesis and Antithesis, \ 
and has been the resultant of rival forces. We 1 
ourselves, then, it will be argued, cannot put anyj 
great trust in our own convictions at the preseol 
time, but must always be haunted by the fea 
that future ages may come to rejoice over th& 
failure of our schemes. Against despairing' I 
scepticism of this kind, however, may it not 1 
reasonably urged that the discovery of this Law 
of Thesis and Antithesis must in some r 
suspend its operation? If, on the one hand, 
allow the thought of it to cow us into inactionjB 
it seems likely that we shall leave nothing behind! 
us upon which posterity will be called to pass] 
any judgment at all. If, on the other hand, wefl 
leam, by obser\-ing the workings of this Law inl 
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history, to act with greater caution than has some- 
times been practised in earlier days, and in par- 
ticular to look with respect at the opinions of our 
adversaries, may we not hope that we shall do 
less than we might otherwise have done for which 
future ages will see cause to blame us? But, in 
any case, is it not just to compare the political 
reasoner, who deduces the conclusion that reason 
is not applicable to his subject, to the man in 
Hogarth's picture who saws off the beam on 
which he sits ? 

The opinion, moreover, that Englishmen habitu- 
ally prefer common sense to theory has no 
foundation in fact. This can be shewn by an 
example taken from the very subject which we 
have been considering. Upon what, we may 
ask, are based the most stubborn objections which 
have to be encountered by the defender of the 
Peerage and the Established Church? They are 
based upon the doctrine of the Sacred Right of 
Free Competition. A more unnatural and purely 
theoretical doctrine than this has never been put 
forth in the world; and no doctrine has been carried 
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out to its logical conclusion wiifa more ruthless 1 
disregard of common sense. 

This theory — which is the form in which Indi- 
^idualisni nowadays most commonly shews itself — 
is to the effect that the State must frankly recognise > 
human life as a mere selfish struggle for existence j 
or for victory, and must regard its own duly i 
the matter as no more than that of 'keeping a I 
ring', and seeing fair plaj- among the combatants. 
As between individuals, opinions. Churches, the 
State must obser\e a perfect neutrality. It is not 
to enquire which is the right side in the contest, or ] 
even which is the weaker side: for, though it has 
to see fair play when the struggle is actually in 
progress, it is not to be considered any part of its 
duty to see that the opponents are equally matched , 
at the start. Inequality in the gifts of fortune is , 
to be treated as if it lay as completely outside the 
State's control as inequality in the ^fts of nature. 
There are, indeed, certain rules of the game which i 
the State must make the combatants observe. 
Besides defending a man's property, it must defend 
him from personal violence and from certain other 
annoyances; and if he becomes utterly unable to 
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hold his own in the struggle it must keep him 
from dying of hunger. But beyond this point 
the State's duties cannot, on this theory, be held 
to go. Even the cruellest inequalities among its 
citizens are of no concern to it, provided only 
that it has not created those inequalities by its 
own action. Its whole duty is simply that of 
putting no check upon the struggle beyond enforc- 
ing these few necessary rules, and of shewing no 
favour to one party more than to another. 

ITiis doctrine will, of course, forbid both the 
giving of special privileges to a Churcli, and the 
conferring of a title of nobility upon an individual. 
It will also deny the right of the State to deter- 
mine fair prices or fair wages. The fair price of 
a thing must be taken to mean the price that one 
can get for it, and the State will not be thought to 
be always obliged to intervene even when this price 
is gained by means of deception, since, as has 
been expressly taught, adulteration of goods is 
to be treated as merely one of the forms of lawful 
competition. 

It is not difficult to see how such a doctrine 
comes into conflict with common sense. Why. 
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it will be asked, if we are not to allow even the I 
smallest inequalities of rank or privilege, are we 
to be so ready to tolerate the very greatest in- 
equalities of wealth? And why for the sake of 
free competition are we to surrender all other 
kinds of freedom? It is well known that the 
result of allowing a man to work as many hours 
as he likes for as low wages as he likes, is that 
other men are forced to work as long and asi 
cheaply as he does. A freedom of this sort is 
perfect bondage. And the principle that the fair 
price of a thing is the price one can get it for, 
would, if applied to the price of labour, justify 
that method of production which we call Sweating. 
Moreover, could anything be more at variance 
with common sense than that Christian Churches 
should confess that they regard themselves not 
as allies but as rivals? Yet this theory of Com- 
petition, when applied to the relations of Churches, 
proceeds on the assumption that every Church is 
working, not with the rest, but against them. 

The effects of this theory upon Schools and 
Universities is seen in the throwing open of close 
scholarships. The intention with which the change 
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has been carried out is that of sweeping away 
privilege and giving equal chances to everyone. 
But in practice, of course, no such equality of 
chances can ever exist. The advantage lost by 
one man is gained by some one else. The chief 
result in this case has been that many scholarships 
which in earlier days were held by poor men, 
have fallen now into the hands of the rich, who 
alone can command that high standard of pre- 
paratory teaching which the stress of open com- 
petition makes necessary, "We cannot say that 
it is in accordance with common sense to put 
these scholarships out of the reach of those who 
are most likely to profit by them, in order to 
maintain the fiction that everyone has an equal 
chance of getting them. 

Again, the opinion that the State has no direct 
concern with questions of right and wrong has 
bred in many people a general unwillingness to 
decide any public matter on avowedly moral 
grounds. Even some who would not go so far 
as to say that considerations of justice and public 
virtue are mere 'fancy' considerations, are yet 
haunted by the feeling that a pure appeal to the 
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Moral Law, unless backed by some lower an^l 
more selfish argument, is a little unworthy 
the seriousness of a political assembly; and thuj 
even when they are in sympathy with a demand! 
for moral action made by the plain sense of the 
community, feel bound to discover some ground! 
of mere expediency for this action, to serve i 
least as a second line of defence. The plai 
untaught man always perceives quite clearly thatV 
the execution of a criminal, for example, is to* 
be regarded as a purely moral action, an act a^M 
public vengeance for wrong done. This 
certainly the view of the matter taken by the! 
crowds who, at the death of any peculiarly heartless J 
murderer, give cheers at the hoisting of the black, I 
flag and say that hanging was too good for him.] 
There are philosophic persons, on the other hand, 
who justify the punishment on the ground that! 
it may act as a warning to those who are temptedl 
to commit similar crimes in the future, or on anyl 
other ground rather than that of mere justice. . 
Similarly, if the State puts down blasphemy or 1 
obscene writing, it is explained that this i 
done because they are essentially unseemly and I 
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morally harmful, but because they wound the 
' feelings of respectable religious people. Indeed 
I the teachings of this school of philosophers seem 
to have led to the strangest inversions of thought 
on all subjects. A man, writing to the newspapers 
on behalf of a convicted person whom he believes 
to be innocent, will close his appeal with a pas- 
sionate request that public sentiment may be 
spared the shock which it will sustain if the prisoner 
is put to death while there still remains a doubt 
as to whether he is guilty. Common sense would 
have thought rather of the shock to the prisoner's 
neck. But with a large class of the community 
roundabout thinking of this sort seems to have 
become habitual. 

There are, indeed, many indications that the 
power of this Theory of Free Competition is on 
the wane. A few years ago it would have 
seemed vain to hope that the right, for example, 
of a landowner to erect advertisement boards on 
I his estate could ever be restricted by law. It 
' would have been felt by most people that to 
limit such a right as this for the mere purpose 
of preserving the beauty of a landscape was to 
7 
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subordinate serious considerations to fanciful onei 
Public opinion is not so firmly set in that c 
tion now, and is prepared to recognise the ri^ 

of the State to consider not only our moral, but 
even our aesthetic, welfare. Yet the change in 
opinion proceeds but slowly : and there are still 
many people who indignantly refuse to allow 
that the interests of Commerce ought ever to be 
expected to yield to the claims either of the 
works of Nature or of the monuments of Antiquity. 
The desire for unrestricted commercial freedom 
is sometimes accompanied, not merely by a cold- 
ness, but by an intense contemptuous bitterness, 
towards all considerations of beauty. We are 
most of us well acquainted with the opinion 
which treats pageantry and ceremonial of every 
kind as childish and unreasonable, condemning 
even such a generally accepted custom as the 
wearing of black clothes at funerals. A similar 
feeling has had considerable influence in politics, 
and has lent force to the attack upon many ancient 
institutions. Some people who have nothing to 
say against the privileges of wealth protest vehe- 
mently against all privileges which are of a 
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ceremonial character, and desire the destruction 
of the House of Lords and the Established Church 
not because those bodies are mischievous and 
corrupt, but simply because they are old and 
magnificent. Many of the proposals that have 
been put forward for the reform of the Universities 
and their Colleges seem to have been inspired 
by much the same sentiment. It may be doubted 
whether the attempt which was made, during the 
agitations against the Cambridge Spinning House, 
to curtail the powers of the Vice -Chan cell or, was 
based upon anything so sane as the beUef that 
cruelty and injustice had actually foliowed from 
the exercise of those powers ; and it is hard to see 
what else but the wish to reduce everything to 
a dead level of uniformity could have prompted 
the proposal that, at Oxford, Studentships, 
Demyships, and Postmasterships should be merged 
in the common title of Scholarships. The story 
is told of some one who wished to carry reform 
even further in this same direction, and proposed 
that the Colleges should discard their cumbrous 
antique names, and designate themselves plainly 
and straightforwardly, after the manner of the 
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Streets in New York, by the ordinal numbers. 
This story is, at least, a fair caricature of the 
spirit by which some University reformers have 
been animated (^). The desire for smug neatness 
and stem prosaic uniformity is as much a mere 
passion as is the romantic sentiment which will 
tolerate even the gravest abuses provided only that 
they are picturesque; it is, in fact, a kind of in- 
verted Romanticism. And we have only to 
observe how often the destructive proposals of a 
certain kind of Radicalism are grounded, not 
upon a plain statement of the harm done by the 
institutions which it is proposed to destroy, but 
rather upon vague denunciations of them as 
mediaeval, and assertions that they are contrary 
to the Spirit of the Age {% and so forth, to see 

(*) At Westminster School, twelve or fourteen years ago, 
four rooms, which bore interesting historic names to which the 
Scholars were much attached, had their names changed by the 
authorities, and were officially spoken of as Blocks A, B^ C 
and D. 

(") It is often said, in this connexion, that the House of Lords 
is an 'anachronism*. But this is surely an incorrect use of the 
word. An anachronism is a literary figure, not a legislative 
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that Englishmen arc sometimes moved to action 
by other forces besides that of calm judicial 
common sense. 

Moreover, the passion for Free Competition 
and all that has gone with it, is not the only 
proof of the power of sentiment over English- 
men, Romanticism of the ordinary kind is 
itself a strong, though unavowed, political 
force. The state of mind described in Mr. Brown- 
ing's lines:— 

All that the old dukes had bcca without knowing il 
This duke would fain know he was without being il. (') 

is not a very uncommon one: and some 
such feeling has been, though not the sole cause, 
at least one of the causes, of the recent 
revival of mediaeval ritual and music in the 
Church of England. This revival of ancient 
ceremonial has been accompanied by attempts 
to found schools and other communities on a 
mediaeval model. And though it is chiefly in 



assembly. If I spoke of the House of Lords as existing before 
the Deloge, this would be an auachronism; but it is strange to 



ipply the tenn to the House itself 
{') The Flight of the Duchess. 
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ecclesiastical matters that the constructive energy 
of this antiquarian sentiment has been shewn, 
there can be no doubt that the same romanticist 
passion has served as a powerful defence, not 
only to the House of Lords and the Established 
Church, but to the Corporation of London and 
many other ancient bodies besides. Many people 
who would not take the trouble to revive old- 
world customs which have died out, find never- 
theless a keen pleasure in any remnants of 
antiquity which still exist: and it is probable 
that the fear of robbing life of its beauty and 
its poetr)^ is the unconfessed cause of much of 
the resistance to reasonable reforms which is 
publicly justified on other grounds. 

Thus it is far too late in the day for us to 
trust for political guidance to simple unreflecting 
instinct. We are beset with conflicting sentiments 
and theories, and cannot, therefore, avoid confusion 
except by rational criticism of these rival opinions. 
An eminent writer has called his treatise on 
Ethics *The Theory of Practice': and a Theory 
of Practice is as much needed for public, as for 
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private conduct. As it is impossible to escape 
irom theories altogether, the best thing that we 
can do is to furnish ourselves with sound ones. 
We stand in especial need of a clear theory 
with regard to the matter we have just been 
considering. It is certain that, in the main, 
ceremonial is approved by the common sense of 
mankind. There is no department of life in which 
ceremonies of some kind have not sprung up. 
Thusitseerasfoolish to abolish ceremonies wantonly, 
and for the mere sake of abolishing them. Indeed, 
it would seem to be well worth white to take 
some pains to preserve any piece of existing 
ceremonial, unless there is a clear reason to the 
contrary, just as we take pains to preserve an 
old building or picture. The retention of such 
usages helps to breed in us a sense ofthe continuity 
of modem society with the society of the past, 
and to destroy them is often to sweep away the 
plainest record that is left to us of the wealth of 
picturesque incident with which the development 
of the human Spirit has been accompanied. But, 
if common sense approves the love of ceremony, 
it certainly disapproves constructive Romanticism^ 
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and unless we are willing that the former shall 
be condemned by being confounded with the 
latter, our theory must make a clear distinction 
between the two. Experience would seem to 
suggest to us a simple principle: namely, that 
Ceremonial, like every other form of Art, is 
healthy and good just so far as it is the direct 
product of noble passion, and no farther. History 
shews us that passionate fervour, whether of 
religious faith or civil patriotism, has a universal 
tendency to clothe itself in a garment of dignified 
pageantry. The elaborate ritual, for example, 
which surrounds the House of Commons has 
grown up spontaneously as the symbol and ex- 
pression of the vivid sense, which the House has 
never lost, of the dignity of its office. The 
ritual of the Roman Catholic Church is an equally 
spontaneous growth which, silently shaping itself 
from age to age, has been confirmed and consecrated 
by unbroken continuity of usage. Where, however, 
a system of ritual has been constructed by conscious 
effort, — whether the effort was due to a wish to 
throw oneself back into the life of a past time, 
or to a mere pedantic desire for antiquarian 
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correctness, or, as has been confessedly the case 
with somo Anglican clergymen, to a deliberate 
calculation of its didactic effects— this system of 
ritual must necessarily lack the beauty which 
spontaneity alone can give. We are led, then, 
to draw a sharp line of distinction between a 
natural growth and a reasoned revival; and, on 
the same principle, while refraining from the 
abolition of ceremonies which can still mamtain 
themselves, we shall make no attempt to retain 
those which have ceased to be the genuine embodi- 
ment of any passion. 

A similar rule will hold good with regard to 
the preservation of ancient corporations. It would 
seem to be a Law of Nature that every instru- 
ment — such as a ship, a sword, or a piece of 
good construction in Architecture, — which is well 
adapted to an honourable use, possesses artistic 
beauty. All those Mediaeval bodies — Colleges, 
Municipalities, National Churches and so forth — 
in which the Romanticist rightly takes pleasure, 
are a further fulfilment of this same principle; 
since it was for use and not for beauty that they 
were originally formed. It is natural, therefore, 
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that they should lose their beauty if they outlive 
their usefulness. We are told, sometimes, of the 
beauty of the ancient institutions of the City of 
London ; and this is used as an argument against 
reform. But may it not fairly be maintained 
that, since the Corporation has ceased to be the 
Governing Body of London, and since the position 
which belonged to it in old times is. now taken 
by the County Council, it is a violation of all 
fitness that the state and magnificence should 
remain with the one body while the work is 
done by the other? This very same case fur- 
nishes a notable example of the causal connexion 
between usefulness and beauty. It has sometimes 
been said that in modem days we have lost the 
power of forming institutions which shall be 
pleasing, as the mediaeval institutions were, to 
the aesthetic sense; and people have pointed, in 
support of this contention, to the prosaic ugli- 
ness of such bodies as the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Events, however, have furnished us 
with a refutation of this theory. The ugliness 
of the Board of Works may be set down to the 
fact that it took no very exalted view of its du- 
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ties. The County Council, which has approached 
its work in a different spirit and whose sole aim 
has been that of giving- London a reasonable 
government, cannot be accused by its worst 
enemy of a lack of picturesqueness. The lesson 
would seem to be that, if we start with a lofty 
view of the duties of public life, picturesqueness 
is a thing which may be trusted to follow of 
itself: and that thus — while we refrain from need- 
less destruction of ancient bodies — we may 
nevertheless dare to undertake even the boldest 
reforms which are necessary to the health of the 
State without any fear that we shall thereby rob 
life of its beauty. A sound theory will in this 
case have a distinct effect upon practice. 

And just as we need a definite theory to guide 
us in such matters as these, so also do we need a 
definite theory with regard to the wider question 
of the functions of the State in general. Is the 
State — in Aristotelian phrase — an association for 
the sake of mere living, or an association for 
the sake of living well? Should its aim be the 
narrow one of keeping the peace, or the broad 
one of realising in full the Moral Ideal? Are 
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Religion, Art, and Social Life, outside the province! 
of the Statesman or within it? We seem bound 
to accept one or other of these theories; since 
it is hardly possible that any third theory will be 
propounded which shal\ be distinct from both, i 
Which then, are we to choose? 

It seems strange that any modem man ' 
has once set the two theories side by side should ] 
remain long in doubt between them. Why shoiildl 
the State confine itself to the narrower fiinction?B 
It is the acknowledged duty of man in his individual^ 
capacity to do as much good as it lies in hist 
power to do. Why is not a community of meni 
bound by the same obligation? The doctrine thatl 
Religion, Social Life, and the rest, lie outsidaS 
the State's province must, in the last resort, hefi 
defended either on the ground that they are sacrec 
and private matters which the State is not worthy* 
to touch — a view of the State wholly inconsis-l 
tent with Socialism — or else on the ground that J 
they are too trivial to deserve the State's notice — 1 
a view which is every day becoming less common, j 
The thinker of to-day seldom speaks of Religion 1 
In the scornful tone which was usual a century | 
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ago; and the sternest of political puritans no longer 
feels his old contempt for social intercourse, even 
on its lighter side. He is beginning to perceive 
that man cannot live by votes alone: and that 
the gift of Civil Liberty is incomplete till it is 
followed by reforms which more directly affect 
our daily lives. This general widening of sympathy 
must make Englishmen more and more ready to 
accept the Aristotelian doctrine that the true aim 
of the State is the harmonious development of 
human life in all its branches. 

It may be objected that this Aristotelian ideal 
is, after all, a somewhat worldly one; and that, 
just as the individual man whose professed aim 
is the full cultivation of every part of his own 
nature is inclined to forget the concerns of his 
neighbours, so the State which sets before itself 
a similar purpose will be likely to forget its duties 
to humanity at large. Such a result, however, 
would be due to a perversion of Aristotle's 
theory, not to the theory itself: for Aristotle was 
well aware that true self-development might 
require the fullest self-sacrifice ('). Courage or 
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manliness, without which self-development is 
incomplete, will lead a man to face death, that 
is to say, the destruction of the very self he is 
developing. Public manliness — if such a phrase 
may be used — would lead a State to face utter 
ruin in the cause of justice and freedom. If the 
State is, as Aristotle says, an association for 
the sake of the Good, it must seek the Good in 
foreign policy as well as in home affairs. No 
higher or more Christian theory of the State's 
function can be conceived. 

Moreover, the Aristotelian theory, in bringing 
human pursuits of every kind under one Science, 
is in accordance with all the best thought of 
our own time. It is true that disunifying doctrines 
of various kinds have had considerable power in 
philosophy as in politics. The type of thinker is 
by no means rare whose whole aim is to break 
up knowledge into fragments; who represents 
Faith as something wholly independent of Reason, 
and Reason as a faculty opposed to Common 
Sense; who tells us that Religion has no bearing 
upon Political Economy, and Art no relation to 
Morals. The phrase * Art for Art's sake' — which. 
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if it only meant that beautiful things are ends 
in tliemselves, we might all be willing to employ- — 
is commonly used by those who believe about 
Art, as others have believed about Politics, that 
it lies apart from the general body of the interests 
of mankind, so that in judging a picture or a 
poem the critic must take no account of its 
ethical or speculative import. The view-hunter, 
again, whose boast is that he travels for the 
mere love of natural scenery, without the least 
spark of interest in the manners, customs, or 
thoughts, of the nations among whom he goes, 
is another example of the same tendency. But 
the main drift of modern thought is all in 
the opposite direction. Mr. Ruskin has given 
it as a reason why some travellers do not 
admire the Swiss mountains, that they do not 
love the Swiss people. And the aim of much of 
his teaching has been to shew that the man who 
will best be able to represent in Art any plant 
or animal, will not be the cold scientific enquirer 
who can examine it most dispassionately under 
his microscope, but rather the man in whose 
mind it is most closely associated with his religion. 
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his affections, or his needs. Indeed, the principle 
is being laid down for all branches of knowledgfe, 
that nothing can be understood in isolation. 
Thus Professor Freeman protested against the 
view that ancient history or modem history could 
either of them be studied apart from the other. 
And it has become a commonplace among meta- 
physicians that Reason, whether employed in the 
pure sciences, in judgments on Morals or on Art, 
in the perception of visible things, or in any way 
whatsoever, is throughout one single principle; 
and, similarly, that we must recognise the whole 
Universe as one single system of relations. 
Modern philosophy, in fact, is more and more 
clearly taking up the position indicated by Plato 
in his doctrine of the Idea of the Good — a doctrine 
which, however dimly it is apprehended, is having 
a great influence upon the modem world — namely 
that man cannot perfectly understand any one 
thing, till he has attained that high intellectual 
standpoint from which he is able to understand 
all things. This sense of the dependence of every- 
thing upon everything else must necessarily 
have an effect upon politics. The narrow view 
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of the Statesman's functions can no longer survive 
when it is once seen that administrative duties, 
like all others, can never be understood apart from 
a knowledge of the place they fill in the general 
scheme of human life. 



The primary purpose, however, of this essay 
is not to defend the Greek Theory of the State, 
but to point out that the Nonconformist Conscience 
is already logically committed to it. This is a 
matter of no small importance. The Nonconform- 
ists are not among those who hold that in 
politics logic counts for nothing. Trained in a 
school of strict respect for principle, they can be 
trusted to act upon the logical consequences of 
■their convictions. And that which is the creed 
of the Nonconformist Conscience to-day, is likely 
to be the policy of the Liberal Party to-morrow. 

There can be little doubt that the greater 
number of Englishmen — some in the spirit of 
Faith, others in the spirit of Fatahsm — believe 
firmly in the ultimate triumph of Liberal principles. 
But it is clear, to borrow a phrase from Theologj', 
that there is taking place within the Liberal Party 
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a rapid Development of Doctrine. It must be a 
matter, then, of anxious inquiry to forecast what 
the Liberalism of the future will be. It is often 
hastily assumed that Liberalism must necessarily 
advance along a path of destruction: that it will 
sweep away first the House of Lords, then all 
Established Churches, and lastly, perhaps, even 
the Throne itself. The present essay is an attempt 
to shew that this assumption is without foundation ; 
and that the true progress of the Liberal Spirit is 
not towards passionate destructive Radicalism, 
but rather towards calm constructive Socialism. 
If this contention is sound, we may feel sure 
that the broadening of view, which will naturally 
accompany their abandonment of political Indi- 
vidualism, will greatly strengthen the hands of 
Liberals in dealing with social reform. A certain 
weakness must always beset the reformer who 
reforms institutions whose good qualities he does 
not perceive. And, in particular, it will become 
far easier than it now is for Nonconformists to 
come to terms with the defenders of the Established 
Church, if the former party can lay aside the 
belief that the connexion of a Church with the 
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State is essentially and intrinsically an evil thing. 
If it is perceived that this behef is quite incom- 
patible with a high view of the State's function, 
then the only political dispute between Dissenters 
and Churchmen which will remain will turn on 
the question of Endowment and not on that of 
Establishment. Now, while the question of Es- 
tablishment must be for both parties to the contro- 
versy a question of principle, the question of 
Endowment is merely a question of money. It 
is increi^ble that a purely material difficulty such 
as this can be a permanent obstacle to the unity 
of Christians. 

It may be Stiid that, throughout this book, the 
argument is conceived too much in the hopeful 
vein. To this objection it may be replied, in the 
first place, that good cause for hopefulness is to 
be found in the recent history both of religion 
and of social life. And, secondly, it should be 
remembered that the value of an ideal does not 
depend wholly upon the expectation that it can 
be speedily realized. The mere setting before 
ourselves of a high conception, as something to 
be attained to in the future, must have a great 
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effect on our present policy, both in what it 
leads us to do and in what it leads us to refrain 
from doing. Those who believe that the State 
is an association for the sake of human good, 
are guilty of inconsistency if they wish to diminish 
its sphere of authority. The Body Politic cannot 
attain its good except in the healthy and concordant 
activity of all its organs. Such concordant 
activity, then, a Government which really makes 
human good its aim, must set itself to bring about. 
If — to recur to a figure already used— the common 
life of humanity is compared to the music of an 
Orchestra, in which Commerce, Art, Science, Social 
Life, Religion and the rest, are the several instru- 
ments, the State must take upon itself the oflSce 
of Conductor. There is clearly no other authority 
to which this place can be assigned. But the 
moral of such a view is certainly not that the 
State should relax its hold upon any of the 
institutions of Society. 

THE END 
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mation not contained in other Lives. It also contains six Portraits after Holbein 
of More and his relations. 

B. F. HORTON 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HoRTON, D.D., Author of * The Bible 
and Inspiration,' etc With a Portrait, Crown Svo, p, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion, 
F. M'CUNN 

THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. By F. M'CUNN. With a 
Portrait. Crown Zvo, %s, 6d, [Leaders of Religion, 

General Literature 

W. B. WOBSFOLD 

SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. By W. Basil 

WoRSFOLD, M.A. With a Map, Crown Svo, 6s, 

This volume contains a short history of South Africa, and a full account of its 
present position, and of its extraordinary capacities. 

J. S. SHEDLOOE 

THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin and Development 

By J. S. Shedlock. Crown Svo, 55. 

This is a practical and not unduly technical account of the Sonata treated histori- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various works little 
known to the £nglish public. 
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f. w. theobald 
INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEOBALD, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown Sz^a. 2J. hJ. [ Univ. ExIetaioH Stria, 

fi. F. BOWUAEEB 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By F. 
BowMAKBR. Crown Svff. as. 6d. ISocial Quislioni Stries. 

W. CDNNTHaHAH 

MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONO- 
MIC ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, LL.D., Fellow of Trinily 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8m. is. 6d. [Social Queilisns Series. 

H. SAUFHANK. 



Classical Translations 

NEIV VOLUMES 
CrimiH 8w. Fintly printtd and bound in bloc iuciraiii. 
SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E, D. A. 
MoKSKEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistaat 
Master H Winchester, a/. 6d. 



Educational 



A. H. H. STEDMAH 

STEPS TO GREEK. By A. M. M. StedMAN, J 



i.6d. 



A Tory easy introductloQ 



!ek,w!lhGrM 



I ' 

^b F. D. flWlFT 

H DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 

^B Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary, by F. Dakwin 

H Swift, M.A., faimcrly Scholar of Queen's Colleee, Oxford] 

^H Assistant Master at Denstone College. Fcap. Zvo. as. 
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Poetry 



Eudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Eighth Edition. Crown 
%vo. 6s, 

A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with 

extra gilt ornament. 7^. 6d, 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, ^vid, full of character. • • • Unmistakable genitis 
rings in every line.' — Times, 

'The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for a 
man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say^ to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : ** Here is a daok ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." ' — National Observer. 

* " Barrack-Room Ballads " contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipline has 
ever done, which is saying a good deaL " Fuzzy- Wu2zy," "Gunga Din,' and 
" Tommy," are, in our opmion, altogether superior to anjrthing of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.' — Athenaum, 

' The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is?' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernest Henley. Cnywn %vo. Buckram^ gilt top. 6s, 

* Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.'— 
Guardian, 
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"Q" THE GOLDEN POMP: A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey la Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
Zvo. Suikram. 6i. 
Also 40 copies on hand-made paper. Dcmy^B. £1, li, net. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy Sua. £2, 2s. neL 
'AdeliBhtTuJ iioluniE : a leaUf guided " Pamp." '—Sfrclalm: 



miiabk; . 



d Ihei 



I. Melhue 






.lulaud on Ihc fan 



"Q." GREEN BAYS ; Verses and Parodies. By " Q.," Author 
of ' Dead Man's Rock,' etc. Sicotid Edition. Ftap. %vo. y. 6d. 

H. 0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Veise. 
Edited by U. C, Bubchinc, M.A. Crewn giu. Buckram, gill- 
top. 6s. 
'AnanlholDEJofhlgbucellence.'— .^fioitfKM. 
'AdiamuDgKlcclioQ, which Diaintaini » ioriysUndud oTuceUeice.'— TVxfu. 

Teats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. Edited by 
W. B. Ybats. Crown 8m. 31. 6d. 
I An aiiraciivc ami calholic stieciion.'— T-iijKf, 



sgAinsI his ediling but a imgle ohjertian la 
fram Ihi cotlcciion hii own delicste \jiia. ' 






Maekay. A SONG OF THE SEA : My Lady of Dreams, 
ABD OTHBK POEMS. By Eric Mackay, Author of 'The Love 
, Letters of a Violinist.' Saond Ediiien. Fcap. 8iv, gill top, %s. 

'Evcrywhete Mr. Msclu; displgyi hiouelf themuttrof i style matkeil byalltliB 
chanclerinlooflhebeMrhetoHc. He has ■ IwEn isnie of rhythDi lad ofgenenl 
lubiDce : hit vone it un^cJIenlly hhiotdue, uid wouJd lead itself idminhly to 
decutlDDary art- ... Its main merit Is iti " long rcsoundijie march and energy 
divine." Mr. Mackay is TdIJ of enihuHaamt anil for Lhe right thingi. His new 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Jane Barlow, Auihor of ' Irish Idylls,' and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Sviatl^o. 6s. ntt. 



"Agamemno 



<\j:—Dalj Ciremicti. 



UBSSRS. METHUEN'S LIST 
"A.a." VERSES TO ORDER. By"A.G." Cr.Sva. 2s.i 



Gale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown 8vo. 
Also 1 timited edition on hand-made papei. Dimy %vo. lOf. 



id cmght to hAV« a ^wA fta 



■CHct 



uythebo 




Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: PoemsofChivi 

Enleipiise, Courage, and Constancy, fiDin the flarliest Times to Ihe 
Fresent Day. Edited, wilh Notes, by Rev. F. LANCiBRIDGK. 
Crtnon Siw. Buckram jj. dd. School Edition, Zi. W. 






aluitthEn 



'The book ufull of iplEnUiil things.'— 

English Classics 

Edited by W. E. Henlby. 



n □manicnt to ths ihelf of him Ihu di 
of which Mr. William Ernest Henleri 






I of 



^oofiDe 



_ . . nturt. Poclry, fiction, dj 

biography, autubiagnphy, letten, essays — in «U thoe fields u the material trf 

The haalis, which an designed and printed by Meisn, Coniubte, are iuued in two 
editions— (i) A small r^ilion, on the fine&t Japanese velEum, demy Svo, vu. a 
volume net ; (?) the populax edition on laid paper, crown Bvo, buckram, -y- fidT, a 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Lawrbnce Sternb. With an iBtroduction by Chaki.es 
■Whiblev, and a Portrait, s veil. 71. 
60 copies on Japanese paper. 42J. titt. 

'Very dainty Yolumls are these; the paper, type and Hghl green binding arc all 
very agreeable to the eye. "Simplex miindkiis'' is the phrase that miebl be 
applied to them. So &r as we know, Sterne's lamoni work has never appeared in 



I 
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THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. Wilh 
an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Fortiut. 3 veh. js. 
25 copies on Japanese papei. 42^. net. 
• The CDmidics an rrprinlrd in > good text and oa a pisc dclighcfal to look upon. 
The piecw arc rich icAiing/Scolimam. 



piue or y/oik.'—J'aU Mall Gaallt. 
■ Two valuDH of muvelloui cheapaeii.'— i>icj& Htiald. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By James Morier. Withan Introduction by E. G. Browns, M.A. 
and a Portrait. 3 vols. 71. 

25 copies on Japanese paper. 2ij. n«t. 



History 



Plindetfl Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Hvksos. By W. M. Flinders Petrik, 
D.C.L., Professor of Egyplology at University College. FuUy lllm. 
tralcd. Sicond Edition. Cnram Sia. 61. 



I 



f writtcD [d the spiHt of Ki«Dlific precU^oa so worLhily rrpTCunLed b^ Dr. 
lii school ctuif>or but promote lound and accurate study, aod supply » 
in the English literanire of Egyplolagy.'— rinwi. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petkib. lilusliaied by TmsTRAM Ellis. CmtuaSt'e. 
In two volumes. 3J. W. eaii. 
A. valuable addition 10 the llieislute of compvatlve (bllE-loro. Ibe dnwiniB are 

It hu a tcienlific value 10 the itudeni of tmimy ndd iccbBology.'— J'Cfifmaii. 
Invaliuble u a pictnre bT life in Palestine and Esy\it,'—BBil!i Xtwt, 
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Clark, THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln Collie. Svo, izr. 6d, 

' A delightful book, learned and lively.' — Academy, 

' A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford .' — A theiutum. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In Three Volumes, Vol, I, Svo, I2s, 6d, 

' This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of all who are interested in Italian history.' — MancAester Guardian. 

George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. }VM numerous 
Plans. Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 



* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task — that of making military afisurs in- 

telligible and instructive to non-military readers — and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.* — Times. 
'This book is almost a revelation ; and we heartily congratulate the author on his 
work and on the prospect of the reward he has well deserved for so much con- 
scientious and sustained labour.' — Daily Chronicle. 

Browning. GUELPHSAND GH I BELLI NES: A Short History 
of Mediaeval Italy, A.D. 1250- 1409. By OscAR Browning, Fellow 
and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Crown 

Svo. $s. 

' A very able book.' — Westminster Gazette. 

'A vivid picture of mediaeval \Xa\y,*^Standard. 

Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : A Short 
Story of Italy from 1409 to 1530. By Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, $s. 

This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning's ' Guelphs and Ghibellines,* and the 

two works form a complete account of Italian history from 1250 to 1530. 
' Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.' — Westminster Gazette. 

O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 

O'Grady, Author of * Finn and his Companions.' Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d, 

* Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully alluring.' — Cork Examiner. 
*Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 

make it one of the freshest, breeziest ycAyxmts.*— Methodist Times. 
'A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.' — Times, 

Maiden. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the 
History of England. ByH. E. Malden, M.A. Crown Svo. y, 6d. 

A book which concentrates information upon dates, genealogy, officials, constitu- 
tional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 
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Collingwood, THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. C. 
Colling WOOD, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin's Poems. Wiih 
numeious FDrtra.its, and 13 Drawings by Mi. Ruskin. 3 veil. 8iw. 
32J, Saond Edition. 
• No moH mBgnificEnt volumss have bun published Tor i long time. . . .'—Times, 
a ong_^s.nCB irt ^ «_^ ^ pfttiui* L cho day, and » jny tor cia.'—Dnilf 



Ckn, 






St biaulirul bDOks abgut 



WaldBtein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 

STBlN, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Wilh a Pho^^- 

gravuie Portrait after Proressoi Hbrkombr. rosl Sw, 51, 

Also 25 copies on Japanese paper. Demy 9<bo, 211. tut. 

*A tboUKhlful, iiapartial, well-wfillen criticism of RusIuq's teaching, inEended to 

separate what the author rcgard!&aiva1uaE>te and perrnanent fram what LB transiept 

Kanftnann. CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Ciw/n Sz^, Buckram, ^s. 

• The aathor Hal cerl^nLy gone ainut his work wilh coDscientioussess and uidiutrr.'— 
SlK3'ld Omily TtUer^fk. 

Bobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE. By A. F. Robbins, WUk Portraits. Crown 

one of the most ioteresciof, biographical 

gives the reader's judgment uActiy that degree of £uidatice which \t the funclioa 
ol a culm, letlrained, and judidoui \iM<iaa.a.'— Birmingham Daily Post. 

Olark Knsaell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD, By W. Clark Russell, Author of 'The WreiJc 
of the Gtosvenor.' With IllustratioM by F. Brancwvn. Second 
Edition, Cream &vo, 61. 
'Anallygoodbook.'— Jaiuril'ii/ Htvitm. 
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Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). By ROBBRT SouTHEY. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by David Hannat. Crown 8tw. dr. 

This is a reprint of some excellent biographies of Elizabethan seamen, written by 
Southey and never republLihed. They are practically unknown, »^ they de- 
serve, and will probably obtain, a wide popularity. 

General Literature 

aiadatone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. K GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A W. HtrrroN, )LA. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. CoHSN, M.A. With Portraits. 
^0. Vols, IX, and X. I2s, 6d, each, 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. Cr. Sw. 6s. 
Also 40 copies on Dutch paper. 2IJ. net. 
Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. 421. net, 
*A unique volume of extracts — an art gallery of eariy prose.' — Birminffkawt Past. 

* An admirable companion to Blr. Henley's ** Lyra Heroica.'* ' — Saturday Review. 

* Quite delightfuL The choice made has been excelloit, and the volume ha^s been 

most admirably printed by Messrs. Constable. A greater treat for those not well 
acquainted with («e-Restoration prose could not be imagined.' — Atkenmmtm, 

Wellg. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 

the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Wadham College. Crown Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

This work contains an account of life at Oxford — intellectual, sodal, and religioiis— 
a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of recent changes, a ftatrtnmt 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Edocatioa, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

' We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University. *—A tMem t n u n, 

Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Ouida. Crown Zvo. ts. 

' Her views are always well marked and forcibly expressed, so that even when you 
mr>st strongly differ from the writer you can always recognise and acknowledge 
her ability. —C/o**. . 

' Onida is outspoken, and the reader of this book will not have a dull moment. The 
book is full of variety, and sparkles with entertaining matter.'— .S/M^fcrr. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. TAird 
Edition, i6mo. 2s. 6d. 
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BUflhiU. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. liusHiLL, a Profit Sharing Employer. Wilh an 
IntroduL-tion by Sedlet Tavlor, Author of ' Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour-' Cnnvn ^vo. zs. 6d^ 

Maiden. THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Rights and 
Duties, By H. E. Malden, M. A. CrcionSva. u. 6d. 

A simple account of Ihf privileges and dulic! o( the English ciliien. 

John Beaver. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 

Nature, by John Beever, lale of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
NewEdiiion.withaMemoirof the Author byW. G. Collingwood, 
M.A. Crown Zvo. 31. &/. 
A little book an Fly-Fiihb^ by in dM Mend of Mr. Ruikln. 



Science 



I 



Preudenreich. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
fur the Use of Students in Dairy Schools, Cheesemakers, and 
Farmers. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenrbich. Translated from the 
German by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A. (Camb.}, F.CP., Pro- 
fessor of Bioloj^ and Geology at Uiuversity College, Aberystwyth. 
Crown S™. 21. &/. 

Olialmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchbll, M.A., F.Z,S. Fully Illustrated. Ci-<mit 

A lexl-book'duiened la cover ibe aew Schedule issued fa; [be R[>yal CollegE sf 



I 



Theology 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Uy S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford, Cnnon Siw. 6s. 

welcdtne compaolaD Id the ulhor's fanaui ' Intmduciion.' Homin ud cejid iheu 
ditcouTH) wiihout feeling Ibal Dr. Driver Is fully alive ta the deeper luchin:! of 
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Oheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 

Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies* By T. K. Chbynb, 

D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 

Oxford. Large crown %vo, *js, 6d, 

This important book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of biographi- 
cal studies from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and B^obertson Smith. 
It is the only book of its kind in English. 

'A very learned and instructive work.' — Times. 

Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by H. C. Prior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. ^j 

'A representative collection. ^ Bishop Westcott's is a noble sermon.' — Guardian, 

* Full of thoughtfulness and dignity. —Xecord, 

Beeching. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 

Beeching, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon ScOTT Holland. Crown Svo, 2s, 6cL 
Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 

Layaxd. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illingworth. 
By £. B. La YARD, M.A. i%mo. is, 

9Det30tfondl Boo&jS^ 

IVitk Full-page Illustrations. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. Illustrated by 
C. M. Gere, and printed in black and red. Fcap, Svo, js, 6d, 

* We must draw attention to the anticjue style, quaintness, and typographical excel- 

lence of the work, its red-letter "initials' and black letter tyi)e, and old-fashioned 
paragraphic arrangement of pages. The antique paper, uncut edges, and illustra- 
tions are in accord with the other features of this unique little work.' — Newsagent. 

* Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the ''Imitation," there can have 

been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type 
by Messrs. Constable, with all the glory of red initials, and the comfort of buckram 
binding.' — Glasgow Herald. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub- Warden of Keble 
College, Author of 'The Life of John Keble.' Illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. Fcap, Svo, 55. [October, 
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Leaders of Religion 

Eaited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. IVilk Fcrlrails, crovm 8w. 

A series of shoit biographies of the most pTotninent leaders 
of religioua life and ihouEht of all ages and c! 

The following are ready— 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A, W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. CuiTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Other volumes will be aaaouDced in due course. 
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Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W, Parkinson, F. D. Bedfokd, and F. Masey. Large Crewn 
8iw, iMh suptr extra, lop edgs gilt, loi. 64. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edilien. 6s. 
• " Old Conntry Ijfc," u hnillhy ■■hdleionie n.dmB, full of hrcwy life mid moH- 
publiibid IhrouBhoul the yeu. Sound. heiut)>,ud English to thecore.'— ;ffnUL 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Thirii 
Edition. Crown %vo. 6j'. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. Crown %vo. (a. 



A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG ; English Folk Songs 

with Iheir traditional melodies. Collected and orranged.by S. 
Barino Gould end H. Fi,ebtwood StiSFFAitD. Dimy ^o. 6s. 
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SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Barixg Gould, M.A., and H. Flektwood Shsppard, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Farts (containing 25 
Songs each). Parts I^ IL^ JIL^ ji. mcJL Part /K, 51. /it mm 
VoLy French morocco, 15/. 
'A rich c ol lecti o a of hnmoor, pathos, grace, tad poedc bBmef*'Smimrdmj Xemgm. 



A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. Baring Gould. 

With namerons illustrations and initial letters by Akthur J. Gaskin. 

Crown %vo, Btukram^ 6r. 

*llr. Baring Gould has done a good deed, and is deserving of gradtode, in re-wridng 
in honest, simple style the old stones that delighted the childhood of ** our fiithera 
and grandfathers." We do not think he has omitted any of oar &Toarite stories, 
the stories that are commonly regarded as merely ** old fiuhioocd." As to the form 
of the book, and the printing, which is by Mosks. Cdnstafaie, it woe HiHw-w]^ ^ to 
commrnd oveiinnch. — Si^twrtLty Rtviow, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS 
Fourth Edition, Crown 800. 6r. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. With 
Illustraitions. By S. Baring Gould. Crvwn 8xw. Sicond Edition, 
6s. 

* We have read Mr. Baring GouI<f s hook fir(»n beginning to end. Itis full of qnaint 

and Tarioos information, and there is not a dnB page in it' — JV#ter mmi Qmorios, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illos- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. Third Edition, Royal 8cv. 15^. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The n«at 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with tbjf 
' line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are snppUoi on a 

scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily CknmxcU. 
' The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 
there is nothing in any sen.se so good in Englbh. . . . Mr. Bating Gould has 
presented his narrative m such away as not to make one dull page.' — AtAemgum. 

THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford, S. 
HuTTON, etc 2 vols. Demy Svo, 325. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc., a 
country of dolomite cliffs, and canons, and subterranean rivers. The region is 
full of prehistoric and historic int< rest, relics of cave-dwellers, of mediaeval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years' War. 

'His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archaeologist, and the student of history and manners.' — Scotsman. 

* It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest attention.'— 7Vm<i. 
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Fiction 

SIX SHILLINQ NOVELS 

Marie CorelU, BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 

TRAGEDY. By Marib Corblli, Author of'A Rommce of Two 

Worlds,' 'Vendelta,' etc. Sei/tttitaitk Edition. Crown 8m. 6*. 

■TIic leniler revcTFoa of tlie (ruUnent ud IbcimaEinativsbeButT of Ihe wrltlns 

US that «vcn so vttltcd a iuhjtcr cjtii(i{»l be mule too familiar lo lu, pmvidcd it ^ 
pT«entcdiD tha itub ipiril of Cfariuion faitfa. The unplLfloitkiDlol tlieSciipLDn 

qiiale p.ir(ipniBse of the supreme c^limair of the irupircd njuraliVE,"— iJii(*^iff 

Anthoay Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 
Hope, Author of ' A Change of Air, ' etc. SixlA Ediliim. Ctvwn 

• Ruston U drawn with cTtraordiniuy sliIU, md Maggie D=nTUKin *iib many lubtla 
Slrokes. Itc misHjT characlers aie clear car. InTiorl the bwli i< a brilliant one. 
"Thg G<xl in ilH Cu- is one of the moil icmarhabh works in ayuiihalliu 

'A very reoiarkablfl book, deserving of oiljcal anaiysia impossibls witliiD ourHmli: 

wilh tbe tirov«rhial art ibat conceals, but yet bUowb itself to be enji^ed i^ reader! 
to wbom Goe literary method is a keen pleasure ; true withouE cynUaxm, sobtla 
wiilioiii BfTeclalioa, humotoiu wiiboui strain, witlT without offence, inevitably 
sad, with an unnutoso simplicity.'- Til IVarld. 

Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthonv Hope, 
Author of ' The Prisoner of Zenda,' etc. Second Editian. CrsWH 
%ve. 6s. 

Anthony Hope. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthonv Hope, 

Author of 'The Prisoner of Zenda,' "The Uod in the Cat,' etc. 

Second Edilian. Crffwn Zvo. 6j. 

'A bright, emerlainiQE, unusually abia book, qdte worthy of its btilliatit author.'.— 

■ Of^l Mr. Knpo'i books. "^A Man of Mark " is the one which besi compares with 

comprehe^ive. and— hisown.'— J^noM/uJjowr. '" ^ 

Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
DoVLK, Author of 'The While Company,' 'The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmea,' etc. Fourth Edition. Crimin&vii. 6s, 
■TheboDkii.indeed.cinnp05edorieavesfTomlife, and ii far and away the besI view 
Ihai has been vouch-afcd us bc)>ind the fxaa of the consul ting -room. It it very 
superior u " The Diary ofa late Fhyiician. " '—tU%Untltd Laniiim Jftai. 
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' Dr. Doyle wisldi a nnnini psn, u all ■>» imrld now know 

■ecu to perfccLion En ihtsv ihc-" -"--.^l.^ .i.___ i-j--. 

lif, -..h, rill.Olom. E»ery 
■alorarhuniui 



Ft sketchel — Lhcse 



Hit deft touch 



'This. 



ncnllTiii 



Stanley Wayman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weyman, Aulhot of ' A Gentleman of France." Wilh Twelve lUus- 
trationi by R. Caton Woodville, Smenti Editiim. Cnnsn %vri. 6s. 

oecumd Bod IDDU crilici ipokc in Itrmi of enSiUiilitic wlmiia.ion. The ■'Wm^ 
minucrCiucLla' called il 'd iffok^vfAicM ^it kMtt rtitd every vtard /or Ifu thtrr 
pltaturt cfrtadftif, anj tvktcM Ufr ftlt dffUm viitA m fati^ that wt anutitt/omt 
HmllaiuliliirlafKin: The 'Daily Chronicle' Did that •nvry hh wJU nadi 
iatkl M allmuitrtad tkti liriUiHg Tsmaivt.frcmil^firii part t/mkidi la Iht 
tnl till irr*IJi/lsl nadir il keUd altng.' It alio callEd the book ' an aupiratian 
' The'Globo'oillcdit'.Bi/i-StAilWi 
t, viifk m tokaitseHU Htodtsiy ci 



Emily Lawless. MAELCHO: a Siyteenth Century Romance. 

By ihe lion. Emily Lawless, Author of 'Crinia,' 'Hurrish.'etc. 

Stiand Edition. Crewn Sue. 6s, 

uk ioinethiD£ akia to Sceti'i may lis bafoie 
ud Ihii fcriu of hittsrical pictoRi with tba 
Already ihown, mai with the increiiHng «elf. 



■WVErtlHll 



nd dellghlful book. A talk 
' « politidan. ThcoDghaut 
U bo^'—Sfeelt 



:tlyl 
inuiginalivt viUi 



fudiwtiiig book, Uut Inwlm ha* 

iuort and a not urietlT fic&m. bat 

id hisiorica] iDiigbt in a high 



conmoner than it uwd to be, but lh« I 



E. F. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 
Bbnson. Cravm 8tw. Sixtttnlh Edition. 6s. 
Ailoryofiodoty which atlractul by in brillinnce universal attention. The b«l. 
crillcl wen cordial in their pnuK- The ' Guardian ' H>oke of ' Dodo ' u ' biit. 
mniaUf finer and inlirtiliHg'i the 'Spectator' called it • a Jilithl/iUly mlly 
duuh^iitiily;' \iK |Sptaker'_i»id tin duloguc — ' - ■'—■■-•—' '— ' -' 



sW:,jr^ 



'onnl itbiUly ' '- the * Academy ' p 



rmAr^iAt' 

E, P. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson. Author of 






If,' and 

4 



I 
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U. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By M£nie Muriel Dowie, Author 
of ' A Gitl in the Caipathians.' Second EdiHon, CreteitSvn, 6s. 

'TbE sIjIe ii gaicraVy sdmlrable, the diaJagut not leldam brilliut, Ihe siluationi 
luipnsidg in their (mbatEt and criginalicy, while Ihc iubiidiajy u well u the 
prindlial ciumclMS \in and mart, and Ihe Koty itielf is rtadabfc (ram titlc-imic 

colophDo/— .Fd/Hr^djf Rtview. 

quotable bc»k; a very lympaCheliisUr, ■! lima dsliEhtblly Wlillen bwl:.' 

DBi/f Graf kit. 

Un. BARING GOULD'S NOVELS 

lay thai a boclc Is by ihe aulhor of " Mcb 



tional people, are i 



xepted. Hiiriewii 

characleis 'are life-li 
ind coloured wi lb a. 






of amusing a. 
s.'-Cnrt Sin, 






Baring Gould. URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 
GooLD. Third Editiim. Crown 8co. fo. 
■ The author is at his besi.— TUon. 



Barine Oonld. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA; A Tale of 
Ihe Cornish Coast. By S. Baking Gould. Fifth Edilion. 6i. 

Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Barino Gould. Fsurth Edii 






r. The'Gtaphic' 



!X Daily N 



s its ' bright imagtttativt favttr- 



Earing Gould. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 

GOOLD. Third Edilion. Crown Sve. 6r. 
The 'Gla^ow Herald^ tays thai ' tfteirtiury is adiitirabU, end th 



■Weatmiiitler Gaielt 



Is tbo boolc ' MtroHgi 



'TbeSusei Daily Ml 



i 
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Messes Met 



CkMl&i. KITTY 

Aut&or of * V^^soStiaJB^' 

arttc Mwow^ Mi.. vitD vtvtc aac 
*It*i* ^i^vi?' iM^. iieat*i»T ai 
' !■ ul- v^ •}u»mt MiC tiieii^cfu. 




I 



Qlspauatt S:? E02ZET5 Fcsn 

O'.'V'r'/x''. Crtramhtx. 6i. 
' Ful 'y^ li*-- 'jwi. p«cuiutr cttmnr. xf stvie aa 
ber i4^w i;:!-. :!*«: oeii^Tiu Story uoxtk. 
•r(< lit rii' t'#uci of Uie SiUtnuT>Bas a a'.-m.x 
(«if<i«:r •#e»iitru. ViC cuKifjefiu. Toe 
M«T Oiiptxaifi' t gMjC sturteu' — /-«£ JfjiZr 

rZ.»omi. MATTHEW AUSTIIC. Bf^. 

fffUury MiC niomi'-y unscmc oowbh of 

n*nsi^ fOb br -^Kn 'jr.%,ina[ or uraczier taaE k 

ftrv H> M' JV'^'rt.' : >i««8aineat «em. waiie nmninc ""■■^f 

leifA*y ♦/ :.*; i*- anc « b'^*«MiiiKBia» of tcme 

CO'*!'* '/" :»!«. luvuri'jK stu'jixur. — ,' 





2. »arriB. H:S GPACIL By W. E. Kodcb. 





ttii'''jft>«sTJ'.t'jfii» »ii^ ver}- true tt. me saDvacumaiciis a 
» v«Ar.L *:;f\ft'*iK of inwiie r'jl'.KS a&C iieruic 
&r»y*r£ •» t'^ feiiewe a s*Baaer ttf* tse aaaaB 

r E. jr-arria. THE DESPOTIC lADT 

*Ar^- ij^if'-.-'-y otnborgoc tide flf a 

*Tiie itt|;':iii;.'y '^ -:<< j^<a. sne sicIC vttb vcicx it 



/•we — ^ '«?*•» <iBa-v^C«*rfs«. _^ 

>uij»?t v' jvvi i.'r.ioc of »^ir;c ire an« ^ri^ "^ ' 
*/-•■ *'j^-"-ti.-! r «* 'jeruttxua^ vur 

CKIswt Pmmt. M?J5. falchion. By Gtt.tjtt 

A-.i -vx '/ * r'.'srrt a,-.*: His rtrjp^' 
iff- rwr^s^i -ser-'/v: v>or fdtf jnaal ^ g., a "^s-te 

* *«^ i-r ^ t-^K^^.a 0teyriji»Kf UiMS KMx am 

asi'.«e' Oasf^'je apviisc i-c r ane e7:::::iei af ' nrrr*^ 

Oin«rt ParjKT. ?:Z??Z AND HIS FEO? 
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OUbertParker. THE TRANSLATION OF ASAVAGE. By 
GiLHEET Pakkeh, Auiiiat of ' Pierra and His People,' 'Mts. 
Falchion,' etc Crown &sb. 6j, 
■Tbc ptot u cH^iiul and one difficult (» •orli oat; Iml Mr. Pirlcer hu done it wilh 
and will-lolil Ule miuL be a dull person iairtd.'— Duily CAnnie/c. 

6td,mndpnrE,H««piiDnaJ[ywdl drawn. ^Wbi«Imi^C-«-,^im. ™^' '^' 
'A very ptiily and ianreiiirE story, and Mr. Parka Klls il wich mucb iluU. The 
slory u ope to Ire rr::,d.'—SI. Jama's Gaztllc. 

aUbertPaxter. THETRAILOF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Faekek, Author of ' Pierie and his People,' elc. Third Edition. 
Cnram %ve. 6i. 
•Everybody with a Mol for tonmnee will IkotouKhly enjoy "The Trail of the 



Sword." ■- 






u kecD.'— i^oi/r Chra 



Oilbert Parker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC ; 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Packer. Sicotid 
Edilian. Crown %vO. &. 



Sl^^l^d^ 


char«:le 


of Valmond is dra-n UhemogLy 
onvincingly as hiHory ilseir. Thi! 


V..7I1^Z 


■M symp 


thy with hnmaoitj.'— ^oi J/»f 



aeotc of rcalilj. I'he wnict layK upoa ui a natter hspd. The book is simply 
appalline and ;rrei»liblB in ib inter-st. 1 1 is humorous alfo ; wilhoot hamouT 

Juliaji Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
JiTLiAN COKBETT, Aulhor of * Foi God and Gold,' ' Kophelua 
XIIHh.,'«c Cr™n%v„. 61. 



B characters.'— ^^BV^w H 



nchWai. The book ii roll 
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IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 

Baar, Antfinr of ^Fiam Whose Bonzney' etc Second Ediiimu 

Crttttm Sxjss. or. 

' A book winch has a bundant ly safi\iirrf xb byits cai|Btal humour: .* — DmZy Ckramieit. 
* Mr. Barr has a chiev ed a txiumph whereof he has every reason to be prood.' — PmU 

'There is a qnaint d Hmght ara good joke on nearfy epcry pi^fc. The stnfies of 
character are caremlly fi"*«**— *, and linger ia the manory.' — SHrnck mmd WMtt, 

*DiMin|piwhrd ^xxr kindly ^**'"gt gBiiuine hiiininit^ and zeaily graphic paKtrastnKC^ 
^SMssmje Dailf .V^ms. 

*A deii^htfoi romance, with exp e rienc es ittang e and eariting . The £alagiie is 
always bright and witty; the —*■"**■ are depicted briefly and effect i^yelyj aod 
there is no mcxdent fima. SxSL to iMt^ that one would wish to na:ve omitted.*'^ 



Pinsoit. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 

F. PccssNT, Author of * Jomy's Case.' Oomm Soa, 6u 

* There is much dever writing ht ths book. The stocy is told ia a ^ 
lanimr, aid tbe charactets condnct lliriiiwl'wes Bee 



* Foil of interest, aod» with a herge Measuie of present CTcrnmcr, gives ample pr(y 

miseof splendsd worfc;.* — BtrwKoigkmMi G^agtig;^ 
' MtSi. Pinsent's new novel has plenty of v^oor, variety^ and good w riting . There 
: certainty a£ parpose, strength of tancfa^ andoearoesB ot ^ 



Glaik SoanlL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Rctsskll, Author of 'The Wtci±. al the Gfosfcnor,' etc. 
IBustraUd, TJard Editiam. Crram^tm. 6r. 

Fkjee. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 

Aothor of 'Mis8 Maxw^'s Affections^' 'The Quiet Mz& Flamng,' 
etc. Seccnd Editunu Cremn 800. 6s. 



' Mr. Fryce's work recalls die ttyte of Octave FctdDet, by its cWmfW, conciseness. 



Mn. WatsoiL THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of < A High Little World.' Seamd Editiotu Crmvn^oo, 6s, 

'It i% DOC a book to be read and forgotten oo a railway joomey, but it is rather a 
study of the perplexing i»Y>bIeiiis of life, to which the reflecting mind wiQ 
freooently return, even though the reader does not accept the solotioQS which the 
anthor suggests. ^ In these days, when the on^mt of merely amosing novek is so 
ove rp ow eri ng, this is no slight praise: There is an underlying depth in the story 
which reminds one, in a lesser degree, of the profundity of George Eliot, and 
" This Man's Dominitm " is by no means a noTei to be thrust aiside as exhausted at 
one pemsal/ — Dundt* Advertutr. 

Harriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By H. B. Marriott Watson, Author of * The Web 

of the Spider.' Crown ^0, Buckram, 6s, 

' By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 
th« exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength, who 
b«li«ir« that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed.'— iVa/i^wa/ Obttrvtr, 
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OUchrlat. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 

Crmim %v6. Buckram. 6j, 



THREE-AND-SIXPENNV NOVELS 

Edna LyaU. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lvall, Author of ' Donovao,' etc Farty-first Theumnj. 
Crmim %vo. y. (,d. 

Barinff Gould. ARMINELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. New EMliott. Crevm Stm. 31. W. 



I 
I 



Baring Gould. JACQUETTA.andotherStories. ByS.BARiNC 

Gould. Crown &v!i. 31. 6d. 
MlSB Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 

Bensom. fVith tiumeroH! Illustralions. Secend EdilioH. Crevm 

8iw, 31. 6rf, 
' A chaTDimg liitle book ibonl honsehold pcCi by b d^ngliler of the AEchbuhop of 



. Tbg< 



ts.'— Cuafrfi 






'ctTuI a 






ud suefully finUbcd po 

J. H. Poaroe. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author ot 

'Esther Pentreath." New Editim. CrBwa%iiii. 31. 6d. 
The 'SpECCator'epEaklof Mr. Ptarcc^' awrittrc/siaflisnai flnirer'; ihe 'Dlily 
Telcgrapli' calls the book 'fmtr/iil atd fklurcifiif'; Ihc 'BLrniingliara Post" 

X L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
Bj; X. L. Crown Svo. y. tJ. 



nelhing sutllinBly at 
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O'Orady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 

the Heroic Age of Ireland. BySTANUISH O'Grady, Author of 
' Finn and his Companions,' etc. lUustialed bj Mubkay Smith. 
Crtwtt Siv. 31. ffi. 
'T^t ■nagatianiof mrslery, thetapidand ucirinEScdan, arc Juperb poetic cHeeu.' 






•kHoUt 



' A mrnince utrFiDel; l^clnadng and admimbly iirSi\jit,'— Saturday Rtsiem. 

ConBtaace Smitt. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND, 
By Constance Smith, Author of ' The Repentance of Paul Wcnt- 
worth,' etc. Niv> Edition. Crown 8iw. y. 6ii. 

AHthor of 'Vera/ THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of ' Vera." Crmon 8eij. 3J. 6J. 

Esmfe Stnart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 

Author of 'Muiiel'a Maiiiage,' 'Virginia's Husband,' etc 
Mdilion. CriTian %vo. 31. 611'. 
' The HtDrr la welJ wiiltcn, and iDme of tho scenoB show rrcat dramalic 
Daily Ckrtnicli. 

Fenn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manvillk 

Author of 'Eli's Children,' etc. New Edilioit. Cr. &vo. 31. 6rf. 

'Told*iiS a'l™hcdramat?c^wn''fot^ichMr. Fenn ji 



Oisirz 

Dickinfion. A VICAR'S WIFE. 

Cr<nuaSve. 3s. 6d. 
Prowae. THE POISON OF ASPS. 

Crown ivo. 31. 6d. 



t. Fenn !i coB!.fK^aa$: ~Sra4/i> 

By Evelyn Dickinso] 
By R. Orton Prows 






By Rowland Obey. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleviiilh 
Edilion. Fost&jio. is. "^ 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Series of Novels by popular Aulh»rt. 



2\i 



1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel RoBiNSOll 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. ^ 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. MABEL Robinson. 
A. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE FENN, 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 
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S. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. CLARK RusSELL. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ' Indian 

Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORKIS. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W, E. NORRIS. 

15. A CAVALIER'S LAUYE. By Mrs. DICKER. 

16. JIM B. 



Books for Boys and Girls 
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I. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 
3. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By EdiTH 

E. CUTHELL, 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By HaRRY Colling- 



By W. Clark 
not go to Sea. 



6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 

Russell. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would 

By G. Manville Fenn. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series af Bitks for Girls by wett-knoiun Authors, 
kaiidiamely bound r'n blue and silver, and well illuslralid. 
Crffwn %vo, 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WaLford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Aulhorof'MdleMoii.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Pakr, Author of 'Adam and Eve.' 

5. OUT OF THE FASH ION, By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MeadE. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MeadE. is. dd. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. LEITH Adams. 
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